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parents of the children educated last year added 
the sum of 420,0001. paid by them in school 
fees. The sum of 835,0001. was thus expended 
on the education of between a million and a 
million and a half of children, or somewhere 
about the old English mark per head. Con- 
sidering the low educational state of the country, 
it must be held satisfactory to learn that, in 
providing for the elementary education of the 
, very poorest, the efforts of the nts have met 
The Education of _| thoseof the Government half-way. 1 The indication 
England. thus afforded of the mode in which more com- 
meee prehensive and vigorous efforts on the part of 

i HE earnestness with | the educating class will be met by those whose 
which the Right. Hon. children we seek to educate, is cheering. One- 
W. E. Forster addressed | third of the cost of education from the Im- 
himself to the great, Perial revenue, one-third from the local rates, 
question of elementary and one-third from the parents, is the proportion | 
education, in intro. i= which it is proposed that the funds required 
ducing the Government for the establishment of a comprehensive system 
measure, seemed to °f primary education shall be raised for the 
sway the sympathy of fature. | 
the House of Commons | 
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In establishing this general principle, how- | 
by its ragged force,and °Ye", the Minister has not lost sight of the fact 
to raise the tone of the that certain modifications of detail may prove | 
debate, in at least the ©xPedient. In the great centres of population, | 
greater number of the Which are so often centres of educational desti- 
speakers, far above the ‘Ution, powers will be taken for establishing free | 
miserable bounds of schools in case of proved necessity. And for 
party. The subject is parents who are bond jide unable to contribute | 
one too intimately con- to the education of their children, provision 
nected with the labours Will be made for the issue of free tickets. With 
of the Builder, for a % sense of respect for the dignity of human | 
quarter of a century, to nature, alike in rich and in poor, it was added | 
allow us to pass it over that care should be taken that such free tickets 
in silence. Our readers should have no special stigma of pauperism at- 
may naturally expect tached tothem. We wish we could believe that 
ustogive,inasomewhat this system would provide what we insist on, the 
concise form, an expla- education of every child; but we cannot, and 
nation of the mode in| we look with anxiety to the result of efforts that 

which the Government will be made to modify this part of the Bill. 
proposes to deal with this master-question of The Minister is not blind to the crying neces. | 
the day. But, before descending to detail and sity that exists for revising the entire system of 
to objection, we cannot omit the occasion of local rates. This question, however, is one. 
echoing, with emphatic assent, some of the demanding time for consideration and for dis- | 
casual remarks of the president of the Com- | cussion ; and no reasonable man can wish i 
mittee of Council. The language, indeed, to keep the children throughout all England un- 
which we refer, might almost have been copied ‘taught until it is solved. Thus the charge upon | 
from our own columns. “ We cannot ajord the rates may be considered as a temporary 
to wait,” said the right hon. gentleman. Upon ‘part of the measure, subject to revision on the | 
the speedy provision of elementary education occasion of any general review of the subject of 
depends our industrial prosperity. It is of no, local taxation. In the mean time it is not pro-| 
use giving technical instruction to our artisans posed by the Bill to pass any special education 
without elementary education; and many of ‘rate, but merely to institute a charge on the 
our labourers are highly uneducated, and for the _poor-rate. In the case, which is not considered | 
most part unskilled. If we leave them any probable, of this charge exceeding 3d. in the 
longer unskilled, notwithstanding their strong pound, there is a clause in the Bill which stipu- | 
sinews and determined energy, they will be- lates that there shall be a considerable extra 
come over-matched in the competition of the grant out of the Parliamentary votes. 

world, The communities throughout the civi-| Having thus cleared the ground, by explain- 
lised world are gathering themselves together in ing the actual state of the primary education of 

masses; and we know that in our small island the country, as far as the expense incurred is 
we shall no longer hold our position among the concerned, and the mode in which it is proposed 
nations of the world, if we do not make up for to supplement the payment of school fees by the 
our lack of numbers by our intellectual force. —_ parents, we come to the principles of the Govern- 

In the year 1869 an annual grant of about ‘ment measure. These are two. The first, to 

415,0001. Was required for primary schools in which it is proposed to give the force of legal 
England and Wales, of which 11,000 were day enactment, is, that there shall be efficient schools 
schools and 2,000 were night schools. About everywhere throughout the kingdom. The 
1,450,000 children were upon the registers; and | second, if properly stated, is, that no child shall ; 
the average attendance was about 1,000,000. | be suffered to grow up in a state of total educa- 
Not more, however, than two-fifths of the chil- | tional destitution. This broad and wholesome 
dren of the working classes between the ages of | principle, however, is not yet distinctly stated, 
six and ten, and not more than one-third of|or provided for. It underlies the idea of the 
those between the ages of ten and twelve, are | measure; but, from the anxiety which has been | 








on the registers; so that out of 1,700,000 
children of the earlier age 1,000,000 are 
uutaught; and out of 750,000 children of 
the later age 500,000 are untaught. The 
million of children attending the schools thus 
form the minority ; outnumbered in such formid- 
able proportions by those who are left to a 
self-acting preparation for the workhouse and 


the gaol. 





To the 415,0001. provided by Parliament, the 


felt by the framers of the Bill to secure as wide | 
an acceptance of its provisions as possible, it is 
rather inferred than enounced. Thus what 
Mr. Forster spoke of as the second principle is 
virtually only a corollary of the first; namely, 
that there shall be a compulsory provision of 
these schools wherever they may be proved to 
be wanting, and only where this want may be 
proved. The measure, however, should go far- 
ther. Regarded as a matter of principle, no} 





maxim can be considered satisfactory short of 
this: “A SCHOOL FOR EVERY CHILD, AND EVERY 
CHILD TO GO TO SCHOOL.” 

In proceeding to the provisions of the Bill, we 
are reminded in limine of the manner in which 
the science and practice of the engineer form a 
basis for all sound legislation. The graphic repre- 
sentation of facts becomes daily more habitual 
and more important. Thus the first requisite for 
a School Bill is a school map. The country has 
to be properly mapped and divided, as a pre- 
liminary to any organisation of education; so 
that there shall be no spot in England or Wales 
that does not fall within a definite scholastic 
division. The limits which have been adopted 
for this purpose are those of existing boundaries. 
As regards the country proper, the “ civil parish” 
is adopted as a school district. In towns, the 


borough boundary is taken as that of the educa- 


tional division. In the metropolis, the districts 
of the workhouse schools, where such exist, are 
taken, and, in their absence, the boundaries of 
the vestries. Classes are introduced to allow of 
the grouping together of smaller districts, under 
the name of “ United Parishes” or of “ Contri- 
buting Parishes,” but it is not proposed to take 
the “ union” formed for the purposes of the Poor 
Law as the educational unit. 

The outline of the educational survey of the 
country being thus arranged upon the map, 
the next step is to investigate the state of 
educational destitution by actual inspection. For 
this purpose powers are taken to call for returns 
showing the number of schools, of scholars, and 
of children in each educational district. In- 
spectors are also to be sent down; and any 
district in which it is found that the existing 
elementary education is at once sufficient, 
efficient, and suitable, will be let alone. By 
sufficient it is intended to express the fact that 
there are enough schools ; by efficient, that these 
schools give a reasonable amount of secular 
education; and by suitable, that there shall be 
no religious or other restrictions to which 
parents can reasonably object. 

Each school district is to elect a “ school 
board.” In the metropolitan districts such 
boards already exist, having been elected by the 
different boards of guardians within the unions. 
These boards will remain. In the towns, the 
town council is to form the electoral body; in 
the country, the select vestry, when there is one, 
and the ordinary vestry in other cases. Any 
person is eligible as a member of a school board ; 
and the number constituting each board is not 
to be less than three, or more than twelve. 

On these school boards is devolved, in the 
first instance, the duty of providing for the 


| education of their respective districts. How far 


the information which the Government take 
power to collect is to be placed at the disposal 
of these boards, what steps are to be taken for 
securing the adoption of a general standard of 
sufficiency and of efficiency, and what is to be the 
norma! central control exercised over these 
boards, does not appear. 

The school boards are to have the power of 
borrowing money on the security of the rates, to 
be repaid in thirty years. They are to have the 
power of assisting existing schools, of providing 
new schools, or of doing both. But they are 
not to be allowed to assist certain schools, and 
to refuse assistance to others, on denominational 
grounds. The mode in which failure of the 
school boards satisfactorily to perform their 
functions is to be remedied was not stated by 
Mr. Forster. 

The main regulations under which public 
elementary schools are to be conducted are 
these:—The first already exists, being to the 
effect that the school shall be kept up to that 
standard of secular efficiency which Parliament 
may from time to time determine. The second 
is, that they shall admit any inspector withont 
any denominational provision. The third is 
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that no religious education shall be compulsory 
upon any scholar. If we rightly understand the 
provision, it is to the effect that the teachers of 
any school shall be at liberty to impart religious 
instruction to the scholars according to their 
own denominational or doctrinal views, subject 
to the permission of the district school board ; 
but that any parent shall be at liberty to with- 
draw his child from being present at such re- 
ligious instruction. The subject is one involving 
extreme difference of opinion, though our own 
opinion is quite clear on the matter, and the 
object of the framers of the measure appears to 
be, to remit its decision, in each instance, to the 
verdict of local public opinion, as delivered by 
the majority of the school board, or to limit the 
scene of the denominational contest to that 
arena. Such a mode of turning, rather than of 
vanquishing, the difficulty, is not what we can 
advocate. 

Thus far we have considered the provisions 
which are designed to carry out the first principle 
enounced for the new measure, namely, that 
there shall be efficient schools everywhere 
throughout the kingdom. Such might be the 
result of the enactment if the new boards of 
education were likely to rise to the full height 
of their important duties; but this is not to be 
expected. As tothe second portion, Mr. Forster's 
speech confirms the remark which we previously 
made on the second principle adopted by the 
Government. “The country expects us,” said 
the right hon. gentleman, “ to secure the attend- 
ance of the children, After much consideration 
the Government have a'lowed the question of 
direct compulsion to be brought before the 
House.” The statement was received with 
cheers. The principle, it was argued, had already 
been admitted by the Legislature, in prohibiting 
the unrestrained labour of children. 

Different measures are proposed in order to 
obviate, except in the last resort, the need of 
recourse to direct compulsion applied to parents. 
The first of these is an extension of the powers of 
the Act that bears the nameof the present Speaker 
of the House of Commons; so that, instead of a 


Board of Guardians having the power of sending | 


children receiving relief to school, their being 
sent to school might be made a condition. Then 
the short-time system might be extended to all 
trades, and also to agriculture, Thirdly, is given 
a plan for giving a certificate of education, and 
making it easier for children holding such a 
certificate to obtain employment than for others 
to do so. Then the industrial school system 
might be followed, involving the compulsory 
attendance of children under a certain age. 
The concurrent effect of these several methods 
may be looked forward to, The details of 


the Amendments of the Speaker’s Act are! 
remitted to the responsibility of the Poor-law 
Board, and those of the Acts relating to the} 
Bat it is | 
evident that all these indirect methods of stimu- | 


short-time system to the Home Office. 


lating education fall short of the legislative 


declaration of the principle that it is the duty | 


of every parent to send his child to school. 
é In the last resort, therefore, it is proposed to 
give power to the Schoo! Boards to form by-laws 


for the compulsory attendance at school of all | 


children in their district from five to twelve 
years of age, inflicting penalties on those parents 
who fail to send their children to an elementary 


receipt of education elsewhere, sickness, or 
distance of residence from an elementary school 
exceeding a mile. The by-laws are to receive 
the sanction of the Government, and to remain 
for forty days on the table of the House, without 
receiving dissent, prior to being carried into 
operation. Power is also to be given to the School 
Boards to establish industrial schools. The 
small endowments which were not touched by 
the Endowed Schools Bill of last year are made 
over to the new governing bodies. Farther 
power is given them to suggest amendmente, 
aw come ws operation if approved by 

e Government. Such are th i isi 
pap oy the main provisions 

It is not our purpose to enter into any detailed 
criticism now with reference to this important 
measure. Of the two main principles of the 
Bill, the first is accepted by every educated 
Englishman. The second is hourly securing an 
increasing number of adherents, amongst whom 
the classes that form the main object of the 
solicitude of those who legislate on the subject 
are by no means the least numerous or the least 
hearty. The graphic delineation of the educa- 
tional state of England—the map of the great 
moral disease of dark and depressing ignorance— 





'the life and death map of national promise— 
|isastep of obvious necessity, Still the merit 
of having distinctly recognised that necessity is 
not small. The collection of reports, the mis- 
sion of inspectors, and the removal of any 
denominational character from the visits of these 
inspectors, are all coherent parts of one general 
Jan. 
. The remaining provisions of the Bill hang 
together on the cardinal assumption of another 
principle, as to the wisdom of trusting to which 
there will rightly arise a great conflict of opinion. 
| Down to this step all has depended on the 
| responsibility of the executive, under the ordinary 
' Parliamentary check. For the remaining pro- 
| visions the responsibility of the executive is 
|reduced to a minimum. The Government is 
| only to be called upon to give a sort of negative 
|sanction. The initiative is entirely thrown upon 
| the local bodies,—the vestries, the town councils, 
| the various forms in which municipal organisa- 
| tion exists, so far as it does exist, among us. 
| Not only the aid of schools, the erection of 
_ schools, the choice of teachers, the general disposi- 
| tion of the elementary education of the country, 
|are made over to the new Educational Board ; 
|but the altogether unprecedented duty of 
originating penal bye-legislation, subject ‘alone 
'to executive and Parliamentary interference, is 
‘thrown upon those untried bodies. It would 
seem to be thus rendered impossible that the 
educational tone of any district should rise above | 
that of the men whom the popular voice of that | 
district called to take seats at the education 
board, or that the higher educational level of one 
portion of this country should exert any direct 
influence on the lower and less enlightened state 
of the darker districts. No provision seems as | 
| yet to be made for sending the fully oxygenated 
| life-blood of national culture direct from the 
| heart. Something more is absolutely required. | 
| This devolution of the fanctions of that great | 
| officer, of whom the appointment has been often 
so strongly urged,—a Minister of Education,—on | 
‘local, popularly chosen boards, is the more re- | 
| markable from the fact that the mover of the Bill 
expresses the most uneguivocal condemnation of | 
| our existing municipal organisation. “We are. 
behind almost every other civilised country,” | 
said Mr. Forster, “ whether in America or on the | 
continent of Europe, in respect to municipal | 
organisation.” 

Oo this point the Minister admitted the! 
existgnce of great difference of opinion. He 
arguéd that if nse is to be made of municipal 
bodies at all, the wisest course is to treat them 
with fairness and confidence. He judges from 
the past that these bodies have risen to the | 
height of the daties they had to perform. He 











referred to cases in which a rural vestry or a 
town council had been a scene of squabbles 
until it had important duties intrusted to it, and 
then it had risen to the level of those duties, the 
members exhibiting qualities which they were 
not known before to possess. 

It is important that every one who has a voice 
in the matter should distinctly grasp the idea of 
the two-fold principle which we have endea-| 
voured thus to trace to its source, and to follow 
out in its operation. But whether the Bill 


| becomes law in its present form (which we 
/should regret), or under any modification, 
a | whether the first result exceed our hopes, 
school without a sufficient excuse, such as the’ 


or call us, by the kindly teaching of dis-| 
appointment, to fresh effort, Mr. Forster has 
entitled himself to recognition such as the me- 
morable resolution of the Roman Senate awarded 
to the Consul Marcus Terentius Varro, when he 
took refage in Canusium after the loss of the | 
Battle of Cannz. He has not feared to engage 
the enemy, and he has not despaired of the, 
welfare of the State. Let him now go a little | 
farther. 

We must be pardoned for adding one word as | 
to the education map. We trust;that it will be 
something more than a mere index of districts 
and of schools. The skill of the engineer in the 
graphic representation of statistical facts can be 
nowhere more appropriately called into play. It is 
possible so to construct an education map as to 
make it indicate, at a glance, the population of 
the district, the number of children, the number 
of schools, the number of attendances, the 
amount of independent local support, and other 
important details, 

Sach a map, if annually re-edited, would give 
a view of the educational progress of the nation 
that would speak for itself, and would save the 
perusal of a whole volame of returns. If so con- 
structed as to be readily compared with other 








graphical charts,—such as the geological map ; | 


_ing wall into the moat. 





nse 


maps indicating the cultivation and prodact of 


the soil, and its mineral products; maps indi. 
cating population and ledestie fs. “4 
cating land and water communication, water 
supply, and sewage; maps indicating health and 
disease ;—it will form a partofastatisto-graphical 
atlas that will not only prove of the highest 
utility t6 the Administration of the day, but also 
form a precious contribution towards the history 
of civilisation. 





NEWHAVEN AND ITS POSSIBILITIES, 


NEWHAVEN progresses but slowly, very slowly 
indeed. As a town upon the map, or as a sound 
in the ear of a railway traveller, sight-seer, or 
commercial man, it would betoken to the would. 
be-visitor a spot worth seeing and knowing; but 
look at it even without exploring it, and the 
illusion will be at once dispelled. Situated at 
the month of its harbour on the oozy Oase, and 
inwardly flanked on each side with its bleak and 
undulating hills, and bulwarked seaward with 
its projecting chalk cliffs, it would at once strike 
a strategetic mind that it offered great natural 
facilities for a coast defence against.a foreign 
invader, Yet century after century has been let 
pass, and the Government of this country 
seemed to be oblivions to the faci. Aninvading 
army could swoop down on the coast of Sussex 


| here, sack, pillage, and burn all before it with 


rapine and spoliation in its rear, not ceasing in 
its onward march till it swept the chief town on 


,each side onward through Lewes to Royal 


Brighton. 

For the last five or six years, however, the 
attention of the authorities has been given to the 
construction of a fort at the mouth of the Ouse, 


and the upshot is that a very extensive basis of 


fortification is in course of completion, On 
Castle Hill, or the West Cliff, as we shall call it, 
this fort raises its crest some hundreds of feet 
above the sea-line, presenting seaward a chalk 
cliff, but within partly built ap, and shaped to 
its required uses with excavated material. A 
very deep and wide moat surrounds the fort, 
running at right angles, the side walls of which 
are of solid concrete-battering some feet in their 
height. The seaward passage of the moat in- 
clines in its base-line upwards several feet, the 
harbour avenue downwards to the river. The 


' fort thus forms a bold and elevated intrenchment 


on the angle of the western cliff, commanding 
both the offing and the entrance to the harbour 


mouth. An arched entrance leads into the fort 
from the inland side, access to which will be by 
a drawbridge spanningythe inner moat, or fosse. 


The landslip which took place recently of 
the earthworks here tore down like a little 
avalanche, and swept a portion of its retain- 
The seawall of the 
fort will be guarded by several heavy pieces of 
ordnance, or, in other words, a battery of many 
guns, of very large calibre, which, when mounted 
on their carriages, will sweep a circle on their 


‘respective tables to any given point on the coast. 


A four-gan battery of ordnance, of about five 
tons in weight, or 68-pounder, will command the 
harbour. In the centre of the fort is situated the 
soldiers’ and officers’ quarters, magazine,ganners’ 
rooms, stores, with the underground passages ra- 
mifying therefrom right and left. An inspection of 
the works convinces us that itis very well designed 
as a work of coast defence, and the inner build- 
ings are well and solidly built, Some of the 


outer breastworks or embankments—that por- 
‘tion which faces the harbour, and inland—are 
very faulty. Greater care will have to be taken 


than has already been bestowed in the com- 
pletion of the extertial finish, on the score of 
security, or’ landslips. will be afterwards inevit- 
able. Already in two or three places we have 
noticed very serious landslips of the embanked 
earthwork, which no doubt were partly owing to 
the prevalence of stiff gales and heavy soaking 
rain, Some of these slips have, notwithstanding 
the great incline of the embanked work, torn 
away, sweeping their retaining walls and all else 
before them. Earthworks or embankments, 20 
matter how much they may slope, or no matter 
how thick may be their retaining walls, require 
in a lasting work of fortification a bivding or te, 
which may be produced by an intersection of ma- 
sonry in given places through the earthworks. 
In noticing these landslips, an observer who 
was standing by remarked to us, that during the 
construction of the works they had already taken 
place three times, and the most noted of them pre- 
cisely in the one spot. Here was a lesson for 
future guidance, which even at this moment does 
not seem to be improved upon. Where the body 
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of the earth has been displaced, a chalk shingle 
has been introduced, in hope that future mishaps 
may be prevented. We shall not anticipate with 
what result, standing as it will alone. 

In one of the passages belonging to the bar- 
rack a very deep well is constructed, , We 
are informed, of supplying 95,000 gallons. The 
water is pure; and this reservoir is formed also 
to catch the clear soil and cliff drainage under- 
neath and without the vicinity and circuit of the 
fortifications. 

When finished, the fort is intended for the 
permanent location of about200 men. At pre- 
sent there are only about half a dozen of artillery- 
men stationed there. The works will be hardly 
completed within two or three years. Mr. Kirk 
is the contraetor, and there are about 150 men, 
incladiug mechanics and labourers, employed. 

Having said eo much about defences, we may 
well begin with the offences. Well, Newhaven 
has hardly taken off her nightcap yet; and not- 
withstanding that it is a packet station vid 
Dieppe, she has not awoke to the important 
position she might occupy in the van of 





telescope principle. It presents a good roadway, 
but as a construction it is not over-strong. It 
is opened occasionally to let small vessels pass. 
It is, however, not troubled with much dead 
weight in the form of merchandise, as the rail- 
way relieves it of the trade and manufacture 
outward and inward bound. 

On an elevated hill overlooking the town is the 
old parish church dedicated to St. Michael. Its 
tower and chancel are very ancient, but the body 
of the church is a restoration of some sixteen 
years since. The coping stones of the tower, 
over which a low shingled roof springs, are sup- 
ported by a series of corbel images reaching all 
round, Several of them are very fantastic and 


time. Two or three small double-arched windows 
perforatethetower. Oneof them is ina tolerable 
state of preservation—column and capital. The 
nave, north and south aisles,are of flint, withsmall | 
windows in the Pointed style, with Caen stone 
dressings. The restoration is durably built, but 
it is destitute of ornament or beauty. 

The old churchyard is carpeted over with a 








At present she is a very laggard. True, the 
railway kisses the skirts of the town, and 


perfect mossy sward, and is in good order. It, 
contains a few old monuments of interest, and 


out a living necturnal freight on her wharf; but, in a churchyard of its size we never remem. | 
alas! they areonly birds of passage that alight ber to have seen so many poetical epitaphs. | 
but for @ moment, to again wing their flight Every third or fourth slab one meets with rhyme 
across the Continent. Newhaven and its modest if not reason. Out of the number we were | 
hotels, spasmodic inns, and dreary , are no tempted to transcribe one, which we give as the 
better off in consequence. The Railway Hotel best specimen we came across. It occurs on the 
at the harbour crimps the money folk en rowte, monument of one Thomas Tipper, a brewer of 
and what is spent is spent while the boats are local celebrity, who mannfactured a famous New- 
waited for. The town hotels and inns are mostly haven ale still called after him. The epitaph 
depending on the country and farming classes. rans :— 
Talking of hotels, Newhaven town contains but! ,, To th i i 
two bearing any approach to the appellation we | ji¢, May = prog Ay fain 7p agg dalam neass 
give them. One is called the “ Bridge Hotel,” | Reader, with kind regards this grave survey, 
the other the * Commercial Hotel.” The former | Nor heedless pass where ~— rs ashes lay : 
lives on the still refalgent glory of posthumons| ‘loner he wat, ingenuous, Punt, and Kind 
patronage. It hasa Royal memory. It had the Philosophy and History weil he knew, 
honour of giving shelter, bed, and board to a Was versed in Physic and Surgery too ; 
fagitive king in 1848. Poor Louis Philippe dl sre apres tc fi 
i s ? ‘© get his gold. 

after his unfortunate flight, rested there; He played through life a varied comic part, 
and perchance as we write we are sitting at a knew inmates Hindiians by beasts 
the identical round table, and when we retire vaccae lanaget vntlagg te a nivte amp 
perhaps the worthy parece Sears deigns to accom. Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can, 
modate us with the same cosy bed on which Reader, so rups the immortal Tipper’s epitaph’ 
the dethroned monarch lay. See what it is to we fear there are very few even London brewers 
follow in the footsteps of the great, even in the of the present day could lay claim to all the 
far distance. The worthy landlord does not varied talents of the Newhaven brewer of old. 
forget to inform the public of the honour | There is a tombstone here also to the memory of 
that is his. Outside, on the front of the hotel, a young Irish surgeon, of H.M.S. Hyperion, who 
the painter has told in conspicuous letters that died at an early age in 1830, much regretted by 
this hotel was patronised by Louis Philippe in his messmates. He was a native of Newtown 
the year 1848. |Mount Stewart, in the county of Down, and of 

The streets of Newhaven, if we can call them | the name of George Rogers. This slight notice 
streets, are small in number, and with the excep- of his grave on the wild coast of Sussex may 
tion of one or two,—High-street, for instance,— | awaken a memory of him in his native land. 
might more appropriately be called roads or | The most conspicuous monument in the church- 
lanes. There is hardly the indication of a path-| yard is an obelisk erected to the memory of | 
way, properly speaking, in any of them. The | Captain Hanson and 104 officers and men of the | 
streets, and where the pathway should be, are | Brazen, sloop of war, lost on Newhaven coast in 
one natural level. The rain, when it falls, rans | January, 1800. 
down what channel it lists. The major portion’ On the west of the harbour, on an elevation, a 
of the town hag been built on an incline. The poast-guard station has been recently erected, of | 
drainage makes quick “tracks ’’ down the nearest brick construction. 
sinks, and finally kisses the muddy Ouse. In| Before taking leave of our subject, we shall 
the town proper the population is but small, | direct attention to the great natural facilities | 
scarcely over 2,000, and the idea of a local ‘that exist for making Newhaven an important 
Board for Newhaven is at present bat a dream. and progressive seaport. We have said at the 
When the town aspires to that position, her) beginning that the town was progressing but | 

















no great amount of labour, men-of-war of large 
dimensions could ride in near the harbour. This 
would be a great advantage taken in connexion 
with the new fortifications. Between Newhaven 
Cliff and Seaford Cliff the beach is low, and the 
sea-line sweeps a circuit inland. This area 
could be utilised by the construction of break- 
waters and deepening for an outer harbour, 
where a whole fleet might ride in security and 
safety. On Seaford Cliff a battery will also be 
required as well as at Newhaven. The present 
fort and martello tower would not tell fur much 
in case of invasion. 

A fine opportunity exists at this moment for 
atilising the sewage of the Ouse, and Newhaven 


outrd, and the majority are much defaced by | offers every facility as to place, position, and the 


proper carrying out of a native guano company. 

On that spot of ground which has become an 
island by straightening the river, the necessary 
works could be erected. Surrounded as it is on 
all sides by the river, loading and unloading 
barges could form a cordon round the island ; 
and the River Ouse, which is navigable for boats 
as far as the prosperous town of Lewes, would 
be the means of transit for the supply of the 
sewage to farmers. 

A careful consideration of the subject, and 
personal observation of the ways and means, 
convince us that we are risking no idle opinion. 
There are thousands on thousands of tons of 
sewage—rich mud—easily convertible into ad- 
mirable manure, lying waste on the bottom of 
the River Ouse and in Newhaven harbour; and 
thousands of acres between Lewes and Newhaven 
are semi-sterile for want of manure. 

We have pointed out a neglected resource in 
Sussex, and we trust that it will not be long 
until we hear of its development. 

If a few men of capital and spirit would 
establish native guano works at Newhaven, 
they woald soon conquer prejadice, and they 
would shortly find that the investment of their 
capital would yield a remunerative return. 

Shipbuilding is a trade that could be easily 
revived in Newhaven, and could be carried on 
with advantage to the port and to the promoters. 
If the bend of the River Ouse were again resorted 
to for shipbuilding, dock gates would be neces- 
sary at both entrances to the main river. 

We hope that whenever we retrace our 
steps towards Newhaven we shall find it more 
prosperous than it is at the commencement 
of this year, 1870, and that the few hints we 
have thrown out wiii not have been thrown 
away. Certain we are that Newhaver pos- 
sesses great advantages, and that it only re- 
quires a little public spirit and some outlay to 
give the town a position commensurate with its 
port, and to make both port and town worthy of 
each other as places of commercial enterprise 
and national importance. 

Another neglected resource which offers good 
facilities for its development in connexion with 
Newhaven, is the fisheries. A colony of fisher- 
men could, with little expense, be located here, 
and with proper boats and gear, no danger would 
exist of not having a good market. With 
through communication to the London markets 
daily, any quantity of fish could be despatched 
and disposed of. Brighton and Lewes alone of 
the Sussex towns, in the visiting season, would 
consume large quantities. Newhaven, however, 
has always been wilfully neglected, harbour 


sanitary reformers will find no difficulty in 
perfecting @ proper system of drainage and 
sewerage. 

Formerly the river Ouse made a sort of horse- 
shoe circuit some distance above the town, 
passing into the harbour sgain in a straight line 
Opposite the town. A usefal bit.of engineering, 
however, was accomplished two or three years 
since,—this ugly bend of the river was cut 
through, and the river made to continue a 
Straight course. This improvement necessitated 
& new bridge, as it completely severed all con- 
nexion with both sides of the river. The old 
bridge, of course, crossing the bend, was left 
almost isolated in consequence. The circular 
part of the river now forms a sort of back-water, 
with two mouths, entering into the main 
channel, This ion is still in use as a sort of 
inner harbour, and the old wooden draw or lift 
bridge has but little service to do save to let an 


occasional small craft pass round to the back of | po 


the town. On this now almost neglected estuary 
of the Ouse shipbuilding once flourished for a 
short while; but all is now , and nothing 
but a dismantled ing shed, and shattered 
slips, sunken piles, desolation, and doom is now 
apparent. 


slowly. In saying this we spoke nothing but | and town. From the year 1731, when an Act 
the trath. The small coasting inward trade of was passed for repairing the harbour, to about 
Newhaven consists at present of a little coal a decade ago, little or nothing was done. Upwards 
and corn. Some of this passes upward on the’ of a century and a quarter ago the same com- 


consists of flints for the Staffordshire Potteries, 
and some timber for ship-building. The goods 
traffic vid Newhaven and Dieppe is, at times, | 


Ouse to Lewes in barges. The outward ane 


considerable. 

The harbour of Newhaven would be much | 
frequented as a harbour of refuge if it were | 
deepened and widened. The present entrance is | 
under 200 ft. wide, and possibly at highest tide | 
the depth of water doesnot exceed 22 ft. Atan | 
ordinary tide, it runs about 16 ft. or 17 ft. At) 
low water, the steamers and other craft are 
lying some feet deep in mud, and the depth of 
water in the centre of the channel there 
averages abont 6 ft. This is a bad siate of 
improved harbour management for a shipping 


rt. 
One or two dredging steamers are wanted for 
Newhaven harbour, and there is sufficient to do all 


be employed always in the harbour, the other out- 
side deepening the approaches. A considerable 
distance must be gone out before 7 fathoms of 





‘the new iron bridge is one on the revolving | 





"water areobtainable. In ashort period and with 


the year round for the larger number. One might | organ 


plaint existed ; the piers were decayed, and the 
month of the Ouse was choked up with mud and 
sand, so much so that vessels over sixty tons 
would not venture into the harbour. A small 


| ship-building trade was carried on in Newhaven 


even in the middle of the last century; but, as 
we have already remarked, this is now extinct. 








Employment of Soldiers in Trades.— 


| In the Commons last week, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy 


asked whether it was the intention of the 
Government to promulgate regulations for the 
employment of soldiers in the trades which are 
connected with the supply of their clothing and 
subsistence, the stores required for their use, 
and the repair and construction of their dwel- 
lings. Mr. Cardwell said it had been decided to 
ise in each regiment a corps of artisans, and 
tools had been issued with that view to twenty- 
six regiments. A military committee had been 
appointed to consider the details of the arrange- 
ment. 
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i ! f the | ington, Newark, and Stamford,—a li i 
ARCHITECTURAL OUTLINE. Rll nig er oP ee eee might be vastly aris both. ane a 

Tuosr who are accustomed to observe, or,| scene are discordant with, and detractive from, | class and those of greater scale and pretension. 
better still, to study and sketch, the many | its charms, and the artist would fain find means} It can hardly be that the oft-inculcated and 
vatieties of natural scenery, know well how | to omit them from his picture, or to screen their | most needful practice of design in perspective 
much of the character and expression of a land- | deformity from sight. can have been resorted to in producing some of 
scape depend on the mere forms of the lines Sach, for instance, are the cemetery obelisk, | the rather ambitious, not to say ostentatious, 
bounding its several gradations in foreground, and gasworks chimney towards the east end of| steeple designs of the day; scarcely can it be 
middle, and extreme distance. Edinburgh ; the latter, indeed, forming a fatal| that a diagonal elevation or section has been 

This applies not only to the broad distinctions | blot in all views of the town within its range, |‘tried before settling their arrangements of 
of mountainous, undulating, or flat landscape, | and demonstrating the destructive power in form ; or surely we should have been saved some 
but in each and all such to their various parts ; | architectural scenery of a single prominent object | examples of which ee Page direct square eleva- 
as, whether the transitions of form be abrupt or out of harmony and scale with its general fea-| tion is tolerable, while the diagonal view is 
gradual, few or many within the ordinary | tures and character. weak, ill-graduated, and ungraceful, sadly con- 
angular scope of a picture. A mountainons | Such being the fact, of how great importance trasting with such designs as our old church 
landscape may fail of grandeur through round- | is it that the artists intrusted with the design | builders have bequeathed to our admiration in 
ness or monotony of form in its lofty features, | of buildings, of a scale or kind occasioning their | the class of examples cited above.~ Recurring 
and a flat scene may be redeemed from tameness | forms to enter into the sky-line of town or village | to the illustration with which we set ont,— 
by the boldness, variety, or. piquancy of the scenery, should bestow upon them the utmost natural scenery is fall of suggestions of design 
vertical objects, nataral or artificial, which break study to secure a character in harmony both | to the careful student, and in the upper 
its line against the sky. | with their own purposes and with the surround- | bounding lines of elevated buildings no less than 

Any one who is familiar with landscapes of ing objects? and how much is it to be deplored | in those of mountain, crag, or cliff, may expres. 
the Flemish school of painters will easily recall that a false ambition should often lead. to the | sions of dignity, repose, vitality, and cheerful. 
instances in which Jacques and Solomon Ruys- production of something either fashionably trite, | ness be produced without any sacrifice of struc. 
dael, Abram Storck, Francis Decker, and others or novel and “ striking” (mis-used phrase!),| tural or statioal sufficiency; but only by the 
have proved on their canvas the capability of rather than fitting or congruous in such cases? | exercise of patient thought and careful study, 
interest, from happy treatment in this respect, This appears to us to have become in some | proportioned to the importance of the subject 
possessed by scenes on river, dyke, or plain, respects unhappily common in the present day; under design, but all more than repaid by a 
which might seem to an ordinary spectator and as regards the first-named error, the towers result securing to some perk already noted 
incapable of picturesque effect. of some of the lately built and more lately pro-| point of scenic effect a new feature of recog- 

In many of the paintings of these artists the jected townhalls may be cited; and as to the nised harmony and symmetry, enhancing with- 
relief from the monotony of a dead flat horizon is latter, but too many of the steeples of recently out disturbing the . prevailing » architectural 
produced almost entirely by the projection designed churches. character, and such as would be felt as wanting 
against the sky of the very distant towers and| That atype of form diverse from the eccle- | to its completeness, could it be withdrawn after 
gables of some city or seaport, in which, how- siastical should be employed for municipal | once allowing its influence to be appreciated. 
ever, the distinctive characters of the buildings, | buildings is doubtless proper and rational; but 
in spite of their minuteness through distance, | that so many should be crowned with square 
are wonderfully preserved, and when, as is some- | towers, hip-roofed, and terminating in a flimsy - 
times the case, a town occupies the middle or | timber spirelet, seems neither one nor the other; THE LURTER SIO ic LOSSES vies FIRE. 
near distance, this truth of character is still| nor could any better reason be perhaps truly| Sivce public attention has been directed to- 
more marked. assigned for this than that the example has been | wards an investigation of this subject through 

The same observation holds good with regard | set by one or two men of large and successful | our columns, we have been favoured with various 
to the pictures of Canaletto, and to those who practice, and that most of these buildings being | communications and statements having reference 
have not visited Venice the modern art of the subjects of competition, the public fancy | to certain issues involved. Amidst the numerous 
photography confirms the perfect truth with | required tickling with what its palate had | comments which have appeared in connexion 
which he caught and rendered the varied features learned, however uncritically, to relish and | With late disasters, including the destruction of 
of the city which he helped to make famons. | desire. the Star and Garter Hotel, and the truly piteous 
Among the artists of our own school of the last | This form has in reality little force of effect, | loss of the manager's life, we fail to note any 
and present centuries some deserve the same and is subject to one great source of weakness | attempt being put forward with a view of effec- 
meed of praise for truth and precision in de- in the very small proportion which the spirelet, | tually lessening the general risk in similar cases 
lineating architectural character. Francis generally octagonal on plan, bears to the breadth | Which may be expeoted at any moment to arise. 
Nicholson and Girtin among the early water- | of the tower when seen on the diagonal. To put into a practical form the views to 
colonrists, and David Roberts in the school of oil, Not invidiously to name examples, it may be | Which we have already given expression, as to a 
painters, epecially claim this merit. F.Mackenzie, enough to say that some of onr leading towns | more efficient system of fire protection, we find 
Gandy, and others, professedly architectural have of late years acquired additions to their | oureelves again constrained to call into promi- 
artists, scarcely come under the same category, architectural outline of this kind, which can | nent notice the important, if not decisive, rela- 
as truthful delineation is the specialty of their never be regarded with satisfaction by unbiassed | tion which the insurance system holds in this 
line of art. critics, while an additional regret is excited that | direction. 

The great part in the expression of a picture, occasions have thus been missed in which the) Io the present jancture it may recommend 
comprising buildings among its elements, which liberality of outlay might have secured, with itself, as a matter of good policy, even in con- 
is dependent on the forms of these where they more independence of design, features conducing | nexion with the interests of those important 
are incladed in the bounding lines of the com- | vastly more to local architectural effect. associations, should they be induced to share 
position, is as certainly and evidently true as is Such examples, however, as the cupola of the our views. . 
what has been said above as to natural objects, Leeds Town-hall and the steeple of that at| ‘The extensive losses to which the various 
and it is much to be regretted that among the Halifax (and we may add that of the new mani-| insurance offices are so eminently exposed, by 
many delineators of topographical scenery this cipal buildings in Liverpool resembling the reason of their dependence upon the system of 
fact is so frequently lost sight of ; detracting from | latter) must be named as exceptions to this toa, protection afforded by the metropolitan fire or- 
the interest and value of otherwise often beauti-| general form, and such as by their vigour and gauisation, might well invite criticism. No less 
ful pictures, in which the artist has seemed con- | decision of outline conduce much to the archi- | than 30,0001, it is stated, will have to be con- 
tent merely to catalogue, as it were, the features | tectural sky-lines with which they combine. |tributed by the insurance companies to make 
of a town or vicinage, losing sight of distinctive! There can be really no valid excuse for | good the loss sustained in the destruction of the 
character, and thus sacrificing essential reality monotony of design in features of this kind, if Star and Garter Hotel; and it cannot fail to 
and trath. Some will argue that this precision is only real artistic study be given tothem. Why | occur to many that by an expenditare, with a 
of no importance, and that todemand attention to should it be less possible to vary the towers of | view to protection, rather than restoration, of 
it is to bring down fine art to the level of mere secular than of ecclesiastical buildings ? And if probably one-twentieth of that sum, advan- 
realistic representation ; but this we hold to be in examples of such fundamentally similar tegeous results might have been fairly expected 
a great mistake, for while deprecating as earnestly structures as the towers of York, Canterbury,|to have followed. It is ‘at this point in our 
as any artist can the petty attention to mere Lincoln, Durham, and Gloucester cathedrals | apprehension that the insurance system appa- 
detail, which destroys breadth in seeking reality such marked individuality of character can exist, rently fails to satisfactorily meet the demands 
(which it does not secure), still we hold that | why should not more variety of design on gene- | of the community, and the unaccountable ob- 
essential character, that which in buildings, in rally resembling bases be aimed at and achieved | livion displayed in covering the risk of the in- 
natural objects, as in man, gives individuality, | in our municipal halls ? ‘ | surance of the Star and Garter may challenge 
is called for in every representation claiming, As regards ecclesiastical design, the error unjustifiable comments. There was scarcely 
interest from local associations. | seems, as said above, to run rather in the desire any water in the tank, and what there was 

Take, as no exaggerated example, the view of | after novelty (often really but imitation of some | could scarcely be said to have been in any way 
such a city as Oxford, and suppose the Radcliff exotic phase or example) than in adherence to a available. There was not a really practicable 
cupola, St. Mary’s spire, and Magdalen tower type; and thus we have towers corbelled, machi- | fire-engine in the town. There was no fire- 
all represented in due position by an artist, but | colated, turreted, and saddle-backed ; and spires| escape. It might have concerned even the in- 
of proportions evidently varying from what are | pierced, shafted, ‘coroneted, pinnacled, and but-| terests of life insurance companies to have 
really theirs, would a view comprising these | tressed, producing ponderousness in one case or| interfered. But there was scarcely any- 
objects, thus rendered, convey the impression of | fritter in another, where a studious endeavour | thing tobe detected beyond the mere accept- 
the scene, to one unacquainted with the place, or | after dignity and fitness in design might have| ance of the premium, and of the risk. To 
recal the feelings excited by it to one who knew secured much more of true originality at, pro-| point out to the insurance companies the pro- 
and was attached to it? The true province of | bably, considerably less cost. spective means of increased gains, although it 
landscape art, in all its varieties, is to convey to| The scope for variety in the simple combina- | may necessarily follow from the adoption of the 
a spectator, in the fullest extent, the best im- | tions of form required in steeples is scarcely less | course which we seek to suggest, is not our 
pressions which the real scene would excite | extended than exists in music for melody, and | more immediate object. The long succession of 
under the particular aspect or effect chosen ;| to cite examples all simple, all fine in them- | destructive and fatal fires now in course of being 
and to prodace this, characteristic delineation | selves, but widely differing in treatment, it is | recorded in the daily press, peremptorily appeals 
of all prominent features, whether natural or| not necessary to go beyond a few English parish | to the common sense of the public. Qar hopes 
artificial, i essential. churches, as Kwerby, Bloxham, Raunds, Heck-| of some practical remedy beisg at. length 
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discovered for, at least, mitigating the usual 
incidents by which many of these occurrences 
are attended, receive some confirmation from the 
circumstance that the matter is now likely to 
recommend itself to the consideration of the 
insurance companies. Considering that a sum 
of more than one million sterling is annually 
returned to insurers by way of making good the 
annual average loss of destroyed property, it 
might, even upon the score of expediency, be 
asked why some adequate proportion of this sum 
should not be expended to prevent such disasters 
as those to which we allude altogether, as well as 
with a view of limiting the amount to be returned 
to the public on account of life and property 
destroyed by fire. Supposing, even, that the 
entire sum of one million were expended in the 








the Ross Fountain, now being erected, in front of 
it. This garden has frequently before met with 
the special attention of Mr. Peddie, many of his 
suggestions being appropriate and suitable to the 
locality ; but we have doubts whether the placing 
of a Crystal Palace under the shadow of the 
Castle Rock would be an improvement in an 
architectural or artistic point of view. Such an 
erection would doubtless be a great boon to the 
denizens of the New Town in weather such as 
this, when the cold biting winds from the Forth 
render it a hazardous proceeding to lounge in the 
usual promenades; but Mr. Peddie had better 
look out for another position for his winter 
garden, although such, we fear, may be difficult 
to find. No. 277, “The Intended Permanent 
Station and Hotel for the Caledonian Rail- 


direction which we have indicated, the insurance | way Company,” would, on the other hand, 
companies, we find, would still in their new, be an undoubted improvement. The site is 
relation to the public stand to realise a net conspicuous and open, and the design elegant 
yearly gain of five millions; for which they and appropriate ; it bears some resemblance to 
would in all probability, and having reference to the new stations recently erected in London, 
their own statements, be called upon to render | but is not an echo of any one of them. We trust 
no service or retarn to the public whatever. we may, ere long, see it take the place of the 

It is obviously within the capacity, and to present paltry wooden erection. As to No. 13, 
some it might appear within the good sense, too, “St. Martin’s Abbey, as proposed to be altered 
of the insurance interests to take this matter in andenlarged,” we are not acquainted with the 
hand in a broad and liberal spirit, and to seek mansion proposed to be operated upon, bat pre- 
to arrive by actual experiment at the compara. /Sume that the architects (Messrs. Peddie & 
tive redaction of their remissions to the public Kinnear) have followed up and improved upon 
which would result by placing at the command the style of it, which, as shown in the drawing, 


of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, or of some is of the late French Chateau variety. The dis- | 
similarly constituted body, an annual sum repre- | posal of the parts is effective and lively, with | 


senting one-fourth of their usual restoration a sufficiency of shadow and plenty of window- 
returns, Or, say, an amount equal to 2} per cent. | light. 
of their net gains. | No. 284, “Interior of the Charch of St. John 

In whatever form this question may be now | the Evangelist, Alloa,” by Mr. Robert Anderson, 
treated by the fire insurance offices, the public | is, in our opinion, the best ecclesiastical interior 
have been gradually led up to a position from produced in Scotland for many years. It isa 
which it may reflect upon the curious fact that,| simple nave and chancel of thirteenth-century 
after contributing regularly every year a sum of , Gothic, unusually good in proportion and rhyth- 
nearly six millions sterling to the Insurance Com- | mica] in detail and polychromic decoration. Mr. 
panies with the view of realising preservation | Anderson also exhibits an exterior and interior 
from losses by fire, the results as to the salvage of a proposed new church (353). It is a cross 
of the property are most puerile and impo- without aisles, and has a tower at the intersec- 
tent, while with reference to human life they tion, which is open to the interior. It does not 
may challenge the imputation of deliberate if not | show much power of invention, and is too like 
criminal indifference, an old example. 

It is found that by allowing things to take| No. 25, “ Design for Presbyterian Church, 
their course, and in abstaining altogether from Capitol Hill, Washington” (Mr. W. Nicholson, 
devising a more effectual means of suppressing architect), is a commonplace affair, with pin- 
or preventing fires, a balance of nearly five nacles, &c., displaying neither originality nor a 
millions remains to the insurance companies sufficient knowledge of Gothic detail. 
after the payment of all losses. It is singular No. 259, “ Blair Athol, Perthshire, the Seat of 
that in recording, as the public journals have his Grace the Duke of Athol,” is an unaffected 
done lately, the loss of more than twenty lives, example of the Scottish Baronial style, by Mr. 
owing to the absence of any practical means of David Bryce, having nothing unusual or par- 
rescue from fire, and a large destruction of ticularly calling for remark about it. A Gothic 
property, this, which we regard as one of the bridge, crossing a stream, in front of the main 
main elements of the subject, does not appear to entrance, gives picturesqueness to the fore- 
have attracted observation. | ground. 

It is now likely to do so; and inclined as we, No. 258, “ Dumfries and Galloway Royal In- 
are as guardians of the public interest, and on firmary,” by Mr. John Starforth, is carried out 
the broader grounds of humanity, we would lend in the pavilion manner, with some degree of 
a ready co-operation to the insurance authorities | architectural pretension: the sky-line is not 
to bring the disastrous element of fire under more | satisfactory, but what there is of detail is not 
effectual subjection. We believe that it may | deserving of censure. No. 14, “ Messrs. Ken- 
scarcely be disputed at the present crisis that in nington & Jenner’s New Building, St. David- 
approaching this matter as we have done, weare street, Edinburgh,” is an ad captandwm vulgus 
acting in favour of existing assurance associa- | in compo, afver the manner of the new Boule- 
tions in saying that if some practical steps be vards in Paris. In no city in the empire is 
not speedily resolved upon, the public may the use of compo less necessary than in Edin- 
devise some wiser appropriation of the immense burgh, where the finest building material is at 
resources which are entrusted to the insurance command. Upon a conspicuous part of the build. 
authorities for this purpose, and in the applica- ing itself appears, in gilt letters, “ G. Beattie & 
tion of which at the present moment such little Son, architects,” an inscription in as good taste 


cause for congratulation may be discovered. | as the edifice upon which it is inscribed. In 
| No. 272, “ View of the Staircase, Craigend Man- 


| sion,” by Pilkington & emer So have a — 
- ~ | showing that the interior of this mansion—whic 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS IN THE lis Gothic in style, and occupies a commanding 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. | site within a few miles of the city,—is equally 

Tue Royal Scottish Academy seems to have ornate with the exterior. If the utile is not 
been affected by the example of the Metropolitan | sacrificed to the dulce (a fault of the architects), 
Academy, in turning a cold shoulder to the ‘it is a most attractive and desirable residence. 








architectural profession; for we are given to | Messrs. Pilkington & Bell are not successful 


understand that an unusual number of the/|in their street buildings: the “ Eastern Club, 


drawings sent for exhibition have been retarned 
this year. Be that as it may, the number of 
architectaral designs exhibited is much below 
the average of former years. As a set-off to 
this, however, we may place the election of Mr. 
Dick Peddie, architect, as an academician,—an 
honour which he has fairly gained by the un- 
tiring energy he has displayed, and the carefal 
manner in which he has endeavoured to impart 
an artistic feeling to the numerous important 
works entrusted to him. No. 214 is“ A Sug- 
gestion for the Improvement of Edinburgh.” 
The drawing represents a winter garden at the 
extreme west end of Princes-street Gardens, with 





Dundee,” is unhappy and overstrained both in 
composition and detail; the arched doorway and 
windows are stilted to a preposterous degree, and 
the disposition of the fenestration is destructive 
to unity of effect. 

Mr. James Gowans gives another view of his 
buildings at Castle-terrace (No. 1) ; and Messrs. 
Cousin & Lessels a “ Perspective View of Pro- 
posed new Buildings on the East Side of Black- 
friars-street ” (No. 143). It is really a relief to 
find that in some parts of the city domestic 
street architecture is meeting with some atten- 
tion; for if we turn to the extensions to the 
west and south we find nothing but what is 


tame and commonplace appearing. The terraces 
and squares erected fifty years ago, under the 
superintendence of the late Mr. Playfair and 
Mr. Gillespie Graham, were remarkable in their 
day as architectural works; but now mere 
builders hold sway in this department, and when 
an architect is employed, he is restricted from 
giving any individuality or character to his 
elevations. Occasionally we find a new villa in 
the suburbs worth looking at, but the same evil 
prevails here also. Mr. W. Richardson seems to 
have made villa architecture his special study, 
and with some degree of success: the two 
designs exhibited by him (No. 27) are superior 
to most in the neighbourhood, and would be 
attractive anywhere. 

Every architectural design exhibited has met 

with notice; so that our readers can form some 
| notion of the meagreness of the display. Edin- 
| burgh is being outstripped in its architectural 
| decorations by many of our second and third 
rate towns, which have nothing like its sur- 
| passing position for architectural effects; and, 
so far from discouraging the younger members 
of the profession by rejecting their drawings, it 
would be wise policy in the Academy to give 
them every encouragement to exhibit such of 
them at least as delineate buildings already or 
about to be erected, so that they might be sub- 
jected to a healthful criticism, even although 
they may not be attractive as pictures. 








| WORKS AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR THE 
CITY. 


A DEPUTATION from the Institute of Architects 
/have made another endeavour to induce the 
corporation of the city of London to keep open 
|the vacant space near the Mansion House,— 
| whether successfully or not has yet to be seen. 
| Amongst other improvements contemplated in 
| the City, there is a plan now under considera- 
| tion by which the site of Newgate-market may 
| be appropriated for public purposes. The mar- 
| ket, as such, was abolished by a special Act of 
| Parliament which came into operation in Decem- 
ber, 1868. The City architect has prepared a 
| scheme by which a large block of building may 
| be erected. It is proposed to surround the build- 
|ing with a roadway, 30 ft. wide, and both light 
‘and air are insured to the new premises, and to 
| the existing houses. Two passages will traverse 
| the building, one from north to south, and the 
| other from east to west. The ground floor will 
| consist of sixteen shops, averaging 15 ft. wide 
| and 35 ft. deep, and the first and second floors 
| of offices and warerooms. The basements will 
| be suitable for cellarage. The City wish to make 
'@ direct communication from Newgate-street 
| into St. Paul’s Charchyard, but are counteracted 
by the authorities of St. Paul’s, who have un- 
| expectedly come into a good thing in respect of 
the ground, in consequence of the abolition of 
the market, and are not disposed to meet the 
propositions of the corporation to make the 
opening. 

An offer has been made to the City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s to lay into the public way about 
6,500 ft. of ground at the west end of the cathe- 
dral for the sum of 20,0001., and this has 
been agreed to on behalf of the Commis- 

| sioners. An application will be made by them to 
‘the Board of Works, to contribute towards the 
‘cost of the improvement. Other changes may 
‘goon be expected in Ludgate-hill, where several 
honses have been taken down, and in various 
other parts of the City. Surely the sum asked 
by the cathedral authorities is over large, re- 
membering that it is not land from which they 
could derive any revenue? We long ago urged 
the desirability of setting back the railways 
around St. Paul’s, and the improvements that 
might thus be affected. 
| Arrangements are being made to effect im- 
| provements in Long-lane, Aldersgate-street, and 
| St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A new library and museum 
_will shortly be erected near the Guildhall, at a 
cost of 20,0001., exclusive of the land. 

A plot of ground has been set apart near the 
Metropolitan Meat Market, on which a hand- 
some drinking-fountain will be constructed, and 
trees planted. 3 

The Markets Committee of the Corporation 
have recently been called upon by the Common 
Council to inquire into, and report on, the ques- 
tion whether daily vegetable, meat, and fish 
markets should not be established in the City. 
In their report they state that they requested 
| the clerks of the different vestries and district 
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boards of works in the metropolis to furnish 
them with the names of the markets in their 
distriets, and any particulars with respect to 
their establishment, construction, and working. 
From the answers, they have arrived at the 
opinion, looking at all the circumstances, that it 
would not be advisable for the corporation at 
ent to take any steps for the establishment | 

of additional markets in the City. This report) 
was unanimously adopted at a subsequent meet- | 
ing of the Court of Common Coancil. 
A correspondent writes,—“ Have you observed 
the plot of land at the south-east angle of the 
Holborn circus which the City advertise for 





ingenious adaptation, often more than compen- 
sates for the previous deficiency. 

The principal desiderata, then, for a healthy 
dwelling-house are, as stated in your article, 
that the substance entering into its construction 
should be non-absorbent and non-conducting. 
Now, brick, stone, and even granite, are to a 
large extent both; ergo, they do not fulfil the 
first and most important condition demanded by 
your argument. This conceded, where are we 
to turn for their remplacants ? Slate and iron, 
both of them, are non-absorbent; but, as you 
remark of the first, they are much too active 
conductors of heat and cold, whilst timber, pure 


letting, and which will block out the view of and simple, though it approaches closer to what 
St. Andrew’s Church? Have we so many we seek, is not only too costly, but in many 
fine monuments in London that we can afford essential respects is completely lors de con- 
to shut out even the few buildings we have?” — currence. 

Certainly not: every endeavour should be And now I will proceed to describe my system 
made to preserve such open spaces as can be of building; and whilst entering upon the ex- 
formed, and to bring our public buildings fairly planation, I may remark that I do so as no mere 
into sight. | theorist, unfolding an even well-digested scheme, 
/but I am writing from practical experience of 
| the results of my views carried out and in use 
|for a considerable period. On a slight base 








Various buildings have been erected on this 
plan by myself and others, and some of them 
in very exposed situations; one, by the bye, 
where more than once the wind pressure has 
exceeded 30 lb. to the square foot. In another 
case, although the house has remained untenanted 
daring the whole winter, and no fire except that 
of the kitchen lighted, the bright steel of the 
drawing-room stoves remained untarnished. The 
fact is, the inner is so separated from the outer 
envelope, that, however driving and drenching 
the rain may be, it can never find its way across 
the intervening space,.so perfeot is the insula- 
tion, and so comparatively slight is the substance 
of the exposed surface, that the least sun or dry 
wind suffices. to remove all traces of wet. Be- 
tween the moisture-charged brick or stone and 
this, there must, to the house-dweller, be as 
wide a difference as between damp sheets and 
dry to the sleeper; and it reqnires little 
acumen to determine which is likely to act 
most favourably on the health of the human 
subject. 

Of the sanitary value of my system, I can 
only as yet speak theoretically, all the. houses I 





THE MATERIALS FOR ECONOMIC - 
course of concrete I raise an open framework of 


BUILDING. , | wood, constructed on a new principle, to which I | 

Sir,—Of the many interesting social problems attribute most of the success of my plans. 
which, at the present time, are forcing themselves; This framework, when put together, is, without | 
upon the minds of thinking men, that of “The straining too much the sense of the Latin words | 
Materials for Economic Dwelling Houses,” so, you quote, a sort of “opus lateritiwm” and | 
ably treated in your impression of the 5th inst., ‘opus reticulata” combined. 
may well occupy a foremost place, seeing that The annexed sketch will best describe the idea | 


from its even partial solution may flow results I wish to convey. 


of the highest importance to society—increase | 


have completed having so far been gnite free 
from cases of sickness; but it appears to me 
that the mephitism of the French hygieniste— 
foster-child of damp as it undonbtediy is— 
cannot possibly enter and lurk here; the first 
condition of its existence is wanting. Were the 


| cavities in my walle hermetically sealed from 


the outer air, then they might possibly inclose a 
stagnation favourable to its development ; but 












































of comforts, increase of wealth, and last, though | & & : 
not least, increase of the term of human life. phe Bee SS Se a == = =<, 
Having for some time past paid much careful 38: UV H Y y 
attention to the subject, and carried my views | Lat > FEET--2— — — —17 
into practical, and, I think I may add, successful | NZ 10 8 
effect, so far, indeed, as to induce me to patent | f wees Y, “ Le 
the application in this and in foreign countries, | g we SE ES == i & 
I am encouraged to offer for adoption, or at POUSER wee 
least discussion, the plan which appears to me | axe aS Wy UY 8 
to meet most of, if not all, the requirements oat ee ee eS WY Z 
specified in your paper, viz., “ Perfect shelter. e IWsayZ 
pec 7 paper, ’ Mer, OTE SS OR — = = —— = << & 


rendering inmates to a great degree independ- 
ent of the rapid and violent changes to which 
our climate is exposed ; roof, walls, and floor so 
constructed as to resist the fury of the winds, 
the downpour or drift of rain or sleet, the 
exudation of percolating water, and, further, to 
keep out the extreme cold of winter, and the 
excessive heat of summer.” 

And now I must apologise beforehand for the 
shock which, in unfolding my plan, I shall be BB are wood, tile, or brick supports dividing 
forced, however, reluctantly, to administer to all | the horizontal strings, and when braced together 
well-regulated architectural and building minds. | by the long bolts, CC, form the pillars or colamns 
I shall have to introduce to them a much- | of the edifice. . 
despised member of the family of building DD shows a portion of the framework covered 
materials, whose name up to the present has with laths, preparatory to plastering, cementing, 
been a term of scorn and reproach, and whose or otherwise sealing the outer envelope of my 
status has been only that of a Pariah among his wall, and the inner side of the wall is treated in 
fellows. ‘the same manner. Not only are these bolts, 

Let me at once take my moral “ header,” and CCC, used along the walls, but they are intro- 
confess to what I well know will be held hete- duced at the angles in such manner as to make 
rodox—a firm and reasonable faith in the virtues the building, when screwed up tight, to be as 
of lath and plaster when employed ss I sha!] strong and rigid as a packing-case (which is 
presently describe. Nothing, certainly, could be mainly due to the wall being simply a congeries 
more sweeping than your own condemnation of of cells), and, were it possible, such a framework 
the brick of the period. Like the just now might be turned over and.tumbled about witout 
much-abueed British workman, he has taken to fear of any serious injury in the way of displace- 
bad ways: he is clumsy, ill-conditioned, and the ment or breakage of the structure. 
truth is not in him; he is for working shorter I need scarcely draw attention to the value of 
hours whilst demanding longer pay; but, worst this quality for countries where earthquake shocks 
fault of all, he drinks sadly too much when he are violent or frequent. 
gets a chance, which, Heaven save the mark! is, In place of wooden battens. I use sometimes 
often enough in this moist climate of ours. Then sheet-iron, bent to @ trough-like shape, on the 
as to his aristocratic confrére, stone, that gentle- edge of which I bolt wooden strips or strings, on 
man's services are become too expensive for any which to nail the Jaths; and in place of wooden 
but the most wealthy employers ; besides, he is bjocks or columns, I use short iron pipes, through 
not at ail to be relied upon (vide some of our which the bolts pass. I ought to mention that 
public buildings), whilst in too many cases he is all the fiues are collected, as far as possible, 


AAA are 1} in. battens (7 in. wide), extend- 
iog the entire length or width of the building. 

CCC are } in. iron rods, screwed at both ends, 
and farnished with nuts and washers, running 
vertically through holes bored in the centre of 
each batten, at distances of 3 fc. or 4 ft. 





as confirmed a “soaker” as his argillaceous | 
feilow-unionist. 

When employers of labour find their work- | 
people too exacting and dictatorial, they are 
forced by the stern necessities of competition to | 
introduce into their place machinery, which, | 
almost automatic, can be easily directed by 
recruits from the “great unskilled” class-men, 
who, readily learning any simple mechanical 
Operations, are only too content to better their 
condition by accepting not only lower wages 
than their predecessors, but being more 
amenable to the routine of workshop discipline : 
so, impelled by similar logic, when certain 
materials become costly, or bad, or both, a host 
of inventive minds at once ransack the store- 
house of nature, and, sooner or later, in the 
search, discover some substitute, which, by 


into one or two groups, and built of ordinary 
brick or concrete. 

Having completed the skeleton walls, and ix- 
troduced the several windows, doors, &c., I pro- 
ceed to lath and plaster inside and out (or in 
place of plaster 1 use cement, as may be most 
conveniently or economically procured). I have 
thus 8 in. or 9 in. of wall made up of cellular 
cavities, containing, of course, air, and forming 
the best possible non-conducting shelter from 
our wet climate and ever-varying temperature. 

It would seem as though that peculiar sensa- 
tion of damp which assails us on entering many 
houses (especially if long unoceupied), and which 
arises from the walls charged with moisture, 
banging like a wet blanket all abont, had been 
reduced to a minimum by this system of con- 
struction. 





through them flows a constant though scarcely 
perceptible current, which must quickly and 
surely eliminate from the maison infects the fel} 
miasma of disease and death. 

To prevent the tion of deleterious gases, 
&c., by the internal wall, I use a stout washable 
paper, whilst on the outside I have already 
applied hair mortar, and rough-cast it with 
clean gravel, which gives a pleasing appearance 
as well as great durability, I have employed 
also for the inside walls and ceilings, in place of 
laths, wire network, which not only makes a 
room virtually fireproof, but gives a solidity and 
superior finish worthy the attention of the 
architect. Should there be any question as to 
the durability of lath and plaster, I would refer 
sceptics to some of the oldest buildings in this 
country, where it may be seen lingering on in a 
wonderful state of preservation, but just lacking 
that which, in my scheme, gives full force and 
effect. 

Were it not that I am conscious that I have 
already trespassed too much on your forbearance, 
I could enlarge on other salient characteristics 
which commend this method of applying building 
materials ‘to the consideration of thoughtful 
constructors. 1] am well aware that the system 
I have attempted to describe will provoke much 
prejudice and opposition, as I have found in 
other innovations afterwards approved and 
adopted by the world; but I venture to hope 
that the importence of the question will at least 
lead to its being fairly tested, more especially ae 
ita cost is considerably below that of the ordinary 
mode of construction. I may just remark that 
I am about to paient other improvements in con- 
struction, which I have reason to believe will 
prove valuable to the architect and builder. 








Education of Women at Cambridge.—!i 
is reported that the establishment of classes for 
girlsatCambridge has proved remarkably success- 
fal. Upwards of fifty daughters of local tradesmen 
have availed themselves of the opportunity of 
receiving instruction from the most distinguished 
professors at the University. ‘The lectures are & 
repetition of those which are delivered as a part 
of the University course. It is probable that 
several scholarships for girls will be established 





in Cambridge. 
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TEMPLE OF MINERVA POLIAS PRIENE, 


ASIA MINOR, 


Tue newspapers have mentioned that a 
valuablo collection of ancient marbles, the 
resuit of excavations by Mr. R. Popplewell 
Pullan, to whom the readers of the Buwilder 
have often been indebted for accounts of foreign 
cities, was on its way to England, and would 
be placed in the British Museum. The cases 
have now arrived and are being un 
They contain fragments of the sculptural and 
architectural adornments of the temple, in- 
cluding portions of the celebrated statue of 
Minerva, mentioned by Pausanias, a colossal 
female head of a fine period, parts of several 
draped statues, heads of the Macedonian time, 
and fragments of the frieze, which in style 
closely resembles the reliefs on the Mauso- 
leam, and is believed, in fact, to be by the 
same hand. Besides the marbles discovered 
by Mr. Pallan, there are thirty-three cases, 
the fruits of the labours of Mr. Wood at 
Ephesas, and two cases sent from Asia Minor by 
Mr. Denuis, whose researches among the tombs 
f the Lydian kings at Sardis were abruptly 
brought to a close by the want of funds, 

Mr. Pallan has been engaged in excavating 
ancient sites with varying results, at different 


times, daring the last eight years, at consider. | 


able risk, and may be congratulated on the 
result of his last undertaking. The temple as 
uncovered presents an octastyle plan; the 
steps and pavements being everywhere perfect. 


The walls of the naos and pronaos are standing | 
in some places to a height of 6 ft., and the} 
columns of the porticoes toa height of 13 ft. or 


14 ft. The whole ia built of white marble, put 
together with iron cramps and copper dowels, 


and without mortar, and all the carved orna-| 


ments are Of the most elegant workmanship. 
There is no other ruin in Asia Minor of a good 
date in so perfect a condition. The temples of 
Arzani and Earomus, which alone are more 
complete, are of a much later period. The 
site is a magnificent one, being on the side of 
& mountain, above the plain of the Mcander, 
and opposite the marshes which surround the 
site of Miletus, At the time when Mr. Pallan 
encamped on the spot, three-fourths of the popu- 
Jation were suffering from intermittent fever, and 
before he had been at work long he and his 
principal workmen were attacked by it. He was 
compelled to suspend operations, The wintry 
storms were so violent, that their encampment 


was blown down, and he was compelled to build 


a house in the ruins. Add to these contretemps, 
that he had frequent notice from the Berlin 
consul, and from the Pacha, at Smyrna, as well 


as from the local authorities, that there were | 
brigands in the vicinity, and that if he remained | 


it would be entirely at his own risk, and it will 


be seen that such investigations require no. 


small amount of courage and resulution. 








THE ANSTICE MEMORIAL, MADELEY. 


Tats memorial, intended as an Institute and 
Workmen’s Club Building, erected at a cost of 
3,000/., in memory of thelate Mr. Joseph Anstice, 
ironmaster, has been inaugurated. When the 
form of the memorial was decided upon, the sum 
of 2,0001, was soon raised for the erection of the 
building, to which the more immediate friends 
of the deceased added 1,0007. as an endowment 
fund, one-half of which has been required for 
completing the building. The other 5001. will 
remain for endowment, so that the Institute 
opens free from debt, and with a sum in hand | 
towards defraying the necessary expenses. The | 
»uilding has been erected from a design by Mr. | 
Johnson, of London ,and executed by Messrs. 
Nevett, of Ironbridge, builders. 

_ The contract with Messrs. Nevett was signed 
in June, 1868, and the building itself completed 


THE BUILDER. 


up in the kitchen ; and the whole building is now 
ready for immediate application to the parposes 
for which it was erected. 

The encaustic tile pavements of the vestibule 
and ground-floor passages are due to the 
liberality of Messrs. Maw & Co., of the Benthall 
Tile Works, Broseley, by whom the same were 
designed, and at their expense substituted for the 
plain quarry pavements originally contemplated. 

The workmen’s club-rooms and smoking- 


| rooms are to be available for the accommodation 





of a workmen’s club or institute (should such be 
| formed) so long as the same shall be conducted 
| to the satisfaction of the subscribers; and the 


kitchen is also to be used for the supply of re- | 


| freshments to club members, subject as in the 
deed expressed. 
The library (when formed) and reading-room 
| are to be available for the use of club members 
and others, in such manner and on such terms as 
the subscribers shall direct. 


| The large hall is (by permission of the sub. | 


| Seribers, and on such terms as they shall pre- 
scribe) to be available for lectures, concerts, or 
|meetings for charitable, benevolent, or useful 
objects, or for the purposes of rational instruc. 
| tion, social enjoyment, or harmless amusement ; 
but not for meetings of a religious or political 
| character. 

The entire costof the building was 2,8791. 7s. 5d. 


} 
' 





PRIVATE BILLS. 


| Tue 240 private bills of the session, amongst 
which street-tramway bills are so conspicuous, 
are passing steadily along their successive stages, 
as yet without attracting much attention. Up 
to the 23rd ultimo, 146 bills had been read a 
first time, and 71 bills had been read a second 
time : the latter number, and those read a second 
time subsequently to that date, are now waiting 
committee. Some of the bills which appeared 

in the earliest lists, have already disappeared, 
and since the first readings of some of those in- 

cluded in the number given above, some seven 

have either been withdrawn, or “ put off for 
six months,” which, of course disposes of such | 
bills for the present session. The tramway-bills, | 
of which there is a great number petitioned fer, | 
are all suspended for the present. It is to be hoped | 
that if the tramway system is to be introduced, | 
the Legislature will not repeat the blander that 

was made in relation to railways, which have | 
been laid down throughout the country at a) 
profligate cost, absolately without anything 

worthy of the name ofa general plan. The pro- | 
moters of the tramways are, in some instances, 

getting up public meetings; at Greenwich, for 

instance, last Friday ; and obtaining unanimous 
votes from them in favour of their schemes ; but 

‘it is unlikely that private companies will be, 
permitted to acquire as much power as they | 
propose to get over the public highways. The/| 
| public are indebted to the spirit and enterprise, 
‘of those who have made these projects popular, | 
land such of them es have obtained Acts will 


‘doubtless be enabled to surrender their acquired |‘ 


rights upon good terms; but it will be best for 

the general interests that the question be taken | 
up by corporate and official bodies for the public 

good, always provided ‘that these bodies show a 

disposition to act with spirit and promptitade ; 

but further delay will not now be submitted to 

without impatience. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the Manchester Corporation, and other 

powerfal bodies, have entered petitions against 

the tramway-bills affecting their respective 

localities. 








ENGINEERS IN INDIA. 


Sin,—It may be in the recollection of the’ 
public that some excitement was recently occa- 
sioned by the issue of a Memorandum of the 
Government of India regarding the payment of | 





from England to many civil engineers in India 
and would beg to inquire, whether this circnlir 
has the approval and sanction of the Institutioa 
of Civil Engineers and of Mr. Kinnaird, M.P. 
In conclusion, I may add that the civil engineers 
employed in Mysore have expressed their dissent 
from the statements made in this circular. 
India. R. E. 





The circular states that Mr. Kinnaird, M.P., 
has given notice of his intention to move next 
session for the appointment of a Committee on 
Indian Public Works, and that every effort should 
| be made to induce the committee to report in 
favour of that measure. 

It proceeds,— 


“ Each civil engineer in the department is requested, in 

| order to assist Mr. Kinnaird in making a thorough investi- 

' gation, to forward tc him, in confidence, such information as 

| he may be ab’e to give, bearing upon the incompetency of 

| military engineers, and the inefliciency of the department 
under their rule. 

Such disgraceful failures as those of the suspension 
bridges near Caleutta, the downfall of the Custom-house 
sheds, the recent fail of a barrack at Nusseerabad, and 
the failure of Jubbulpoor Church before it was finished, 
| should be described in detail, Instanees of the absurd 

discrepancy between original estimates and actual cost of 

works, which must be known to every member of the 
| department, should also be given in detail. These will 
| help capitalists to determine how much confidence they 
| may place in the assertions of the military engineers as to 
| the great saving they mean to effect in the cost of rail- 
| ways. A comparison of the time which has been wasted 
| by the department in carrying out such works as the 
| Burrakur Bridge, the Grand Trunk Road, the Lahore and 
Peshawur Road, the Ganges and Baree Doah Canals, and 
| the Godavery Works, with the time which contractors 
| have occupied in making the Eastern. Bengal Railway, the 
| Chord Line of the E. 1. R., and the Delbi Railway, will 
| throw a good deal of light on the economy of military 
| management, especially if accompanied by calculations of 
money lost by delay on the Government works, 
| Instances of the preposterous ignorance displayed by 
| the Bengal engineers on all questions connected with iron- 
work, the use of steam, or other machinery and plant, 
| and mechanical engineering in general; their opposition 
to all improvements; and their inveterate propensity to 
be ‘penny wise and pound foolish,’ should be pointed 
} out.” 











MIDLAND COUNTIES MIDDLE-CLASS 
IDIOT ASYLUM. 


In reference to this competition the following 
report has been received from Mr. Waterhouse, 
the gentleman nominated by the competitors as 
consulting architect :— 


“* I beg to report that since my appointment as referee 
I have paid two special visits to Birmingham to inspect the 
fifteen designs submitted in this competition, After a 
careful examination of them, I have formed the opinion, 
as I have had the opportunity of personally explaining to 
the committee, that the design bearing the motto ‘ Com- 
fort and Convenience,’ is, on the whole, the best as regards 
its internal arrangements, its external architectural effect, 
and its general conformity to the conditions of the com- 
petition, The desiga throughout is marked by great sim- 

licity in its general construction, and in its plan. The 
first-class patients’ rooms are 12 ft. square by 12 ft. high. 
The dormitories for second-c!ass patients give 650 cubic 
feet per bed, and the infirmary, 1,050 cubic feet. 

The buildings proposed to be erected first would accom- 
modate 104 patients, viz., thirty-two_ first-class, and 
seventy-two second-class, while the entire design shows 
accommodation for 263. é 

With regard to the important question of cost, the 
authors of ‘Comfort and Convenience’ frankly state their 
opmion that the sum named, 8,000/., would be insuflicient 
© carry out the first portion of the buildings, though I 
observe that some of the other competitors are sanguine 
of being able to accomplish it. Iam myself inclined to 
think the latter are mistaken ; but if it should so happen 
that building operations can be carried out in the neigh- 
bourhood chosen by the committee at an exceptionally 
low rate, I must still express my opinion that the design 
‘Comfort and Convenience,’ in the matcer of cost, would 
be the most advantageous of the whole number for the 
committee to adopt, on account of its simplicity, and the 
almost total absence of any mere ornamental features. 


We are informed that the authors of the euc- 
cessful design are Messrs. Matthews & Quilter, 
of Cloak-lane, London. The design will, in due 
course, be submitted to the Commissioners of 
Lunacy for their approval. 





AGITATION IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


A rew weeks since some of the master builders 
of the metropolis, looking at the large amount 
of unemployed labour in the market, resolved to 


in the summer of last year. It contains on the commission by contractors to civil engineers. 
ground-floor a workmen’s club-room for men, The Institution of Civil Engineers emphatically 
31 ft. by 15 ft.; another for youths, 24 ft. 6 in. and indignantly repudiated the existence of any 
by 19 ft.; and asmoking-room, 18 ft. by 15ft.; a such custom in the profession, and eventually 


reading-room, library, kitchen, scullery, hall-| an explanatory apology was tendered to that 


keeper’s apartments, store-rooms, entrance-hall, 
and passages; and on the first floor a large hall 
or concert-room, 60 ft. by 39 ft. 6 in., with con- 
venient retiring and committee-rooms, &c., occu- 
Pying together the entire length and breadth of 
that floor. The hall is warmed with hot air, 
and the whole interior lighted with gas. The 
hall is furnished with benches; the club-rooms 
and reading and smoking rooms are provided 
with chairs and tables; a eooking-range is put 


body. The discussion attending the issue and 
explanation of this circular had the unfortunate 
result of eliciting the animosity felt. by civil 
engineers against the officers of Royal Engi- 
neers; and the professional journals in England 
especially opened their columns to the denuncia- 
tion of the military engineers in their depart- 
mental and social capacities. 

As a fit pendant to these circumstances, I 


make an effort to get the rate of wages reduced 
from 8d. to 7}d. per hour, and for this purpose 
| it was arranged that notices should be given by 
| these firms, in the first place, to the carpenters 
and joiners, of the intended redaction. This 
having been done, the men stated they should 
resist such reduction by every means in their 
power, and from this, or some other cause, the 
firm of Mr. C. Aldin, South Kensington, was the 
only one where it was attempted to enforce the 
reduction, and where the whole of the men 
accordingly struck. Aftera fortnight sstruggie, 
the firm found itself unable to obtain asupply of 
competent workmen at the reduced rate and 
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were compelled to re-open the establishment as ‘Genoa (the work 


an 8d. per hour shop, but refused to re-employ 
any of the men who had struck work. Under 
these circumstances, subscriptions are being 
collected through the trade for the support of 


the men, and it appears that several men who, 


have collected subscriptions in various shops 
have been discharged for so doing. A meeting 
of carpenters and joiners was held on Saturday 
at the King’s Head, Ebury Bridge, Pimlico, when 
it was resolved to support those who had been 
thus discharged or refused employment.——A 
movement is also on foot amongst the metro- 
politan carpenters and joiners for obtaining a 
reduction in the present hours of labour ; and at 


apparently of a northern 

French architect), we have no less than twenty- 
| four nea meee a ge x — an 
octagon; thou ere, again, ly eight are 
represented in the plan of the abacus or of the 
| base when it rests upon the floor, the others 
| being introduced probably for the relief produced 
by the varied colours of the marbles of which 
they are composed. 

A littlelater the colonnettes themselves become 
grouped in threes and fours, and their edges 
' often filleted or * keeled,” that is, decorated by 
| an arris or edge projecting from their round 
‘surface. Thus, at Lichfield, in the older por- 
| tions, groups of three shafts united into one, and 





a meeting of 100 delegates on Saturday, a com- | carrying a common abacus, were set on each 


mittee of thirty was appointed for the purpose 


| side of an octagonal bearing-shaft. At Wells, 


of bringing the movement publicly before the | similar triple shafts were set alternately against 


whole trade, with a view to combined action the faces and in the internal angles of a cross- | 
during the coming season.— At a meeting of formed nucleus, with alternately square and | 


The windows, also, differ from mere arched 
openings in having a functional plane, which 
occupies one order, and is needed to receive the 
glazing. The orders are never so numerous in 
windows as in rich doorways, rarely exceeding 
two besides that which receives the glass. The 
inner side is usually splayed, to diffuse the light 
through the interior. It is not my intention in 
this lecture to treat in detail either of door. 
ways or windows; but having stated that the 
system of receding arch-orders was one cause of 
the origin of window tracery, I will say a few 
words in explanation of my statement. 

Many early windows and window-like open. 
ings—such as those with the triforium galleries 
of churches—are diviced into two or more por. 
tions by pillars and small arches in the inner 
| plane or order; the outer order or orders em. 
bracing the whole, and the plane of the inner 


a 


| or functional order forming a second wall-space 
over the heads of these subordinate arches, 


building trades operatives in Northampton it | octagonal abaci. ads 
has been resolved that payment by the hour; My purpose, however, is not to enumerate all| Thus the triforiam at St. Bartholomew’s is 


from May next be required of the masters, and possible varieties of clustered pier, but to/|divided into four subordinate arches. This 
that the rate per hour be 6d. for all skilled explain its principle, and at the same time to | window plane, as it may be called, is often orna- 
workmen, and others in proportion. A code of show how unlimited an artistic element was mented in different ways, and occasionally, even 
rules is also to be submitted to the employers deducible from an intent thus founded on the in Norman work, is pierced. At a later stage 
for their approval, including a proposal to refer natural conditions of arched construction. To this piercing becomes systematic, and has re. 
differences to arbitration. 'go much farther would carry us on prematurely ceived the name of “plate tracery,” the plate 
| into the succeeding styles, and would be also being the window plane or order. It is simply 
| anticipating another cause, which carried on the the piercing of this plane of the functional 











PROPOSED WORKS FOR MIDDLESEX. 


Last week, st a meeting of the magistrates of the 
county of Middlesex, a report was submitted by the 
visiting justices of the House of Detention, Clerkenwell, 
stating that this prison was insufficient for the reception 
of all the untried prisoners committed thereto, and that 
it was necessary that it should be enlarged. After a good 
deal of discussion, a motion was submitted to the approval 
of the Home Secretary, that steps be taken for enlarging 
the prison, according to the poy submitted to the magi- 
strates. Accommodation will be provided for 200 addi- 
tional prisoners. The estimated cost of the proposed ex- 
tensions is 25,000/., including the purchase of land. 

A letter has been ieaeoned to the Middlesex magistrates 
by the Home Secretary, pressing upon their attention the 
urgent necessity of providing additional asylum accommo- 
dation for the pauper lunatics of the county of Middlesex. 
The representations made to the Home Secretary by the 
Commissioners 1n Lunacy and the local authorities, are so 
strong that he can sanction no further delay, and he hopes 
that steps may be at once taken to erect another asylum. 
A special committee has been appointed by the magistrates 
to take the matter into consideration, 








PROFESSOR SCOTT ON ARCHITECTURE, 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 
Lecture I.—Continued.* 


In our Norman buildings colonnettes are for 
the most part built in the solid of the piers, 
which would suggest that they are not there in 
the earliest stage of their use. 

The principle once adopted, there seems no 
limit to the variety of which it is capable. 
Shafts may be substituted for all of the arch- 
orders, or for such only of them as may be 
desired. 

Where the arch consists of more than two 
orders, a half-column of larger size may be 
made to support two or more, and smaller ones 
may flank them carrying single orders. Where, | 
again, the lower order is wide in its soffit, it may | 
be carried either by a large semi-column or by | 
coupled colonnettes ; and where there are three | 
orders, the same may be applied to the front, | 
bringing the pillars to a uniform design on all | 
of its sides. 

We have already seen that single columns | 
may be used to carry arcades of two or more) 
orders, either by breaking their abaci into 
receding angles, to fit them to the orders of the | 
arches, or by making round or octagonal abaci 
large enongh to receive them; and such single 
columns may be alternated with clustered piers. 
There is, however, another extensive variety of 
pillar compounded of the two. 

Let us suppose a single column supporting 
arches of a single order, and that we desire to 
extend the arches to three orders, retaining the 
same main bearing-shaft. We may imagine the 
additional orders to be super-added on all sides 
of the original square springer, and additional 
colonnettes (attached or detached) added round 
the original bearing-shaft to receive them. The 
same may be applied to an octagon, placed 
either angularly or in its usual position. The 
process may be carried a step farther, and eight 
colonnettes be set round the origina] bearing-shaft. 
In St. Mary’s Abbey, at York (towards the end 
of the twelfth century), we have an instance of 


principle to astill further development. 
to groined vaulting, of which I shall have to 
treat in detail when I reach it. 

Before, however, I quit the subject of arches 
and piers, I must say a few words on the appli- 
cation of their principles to doorways and 
windows ; though each must be viewed as the 
subject of some future lecture. 

Doorways differ in no degree, as to principle, 
from archways, excepting in having, at some 
point in the thickness of the wall, more or less 
recessed at pleasure, what Professor Willis calls 
the “ doorway plane ;” that is to say, one of the 
arch-orders so formed that the door may be 
hinged to it, and may shut against it. The actual 
opening of the door may or may not be stopped 
on this plane to a square heading, the arch over 
_ it being filled‘in with a tympanum, plain or sculp- 
tured; or it may be altered from the form of the 
main arch to some shape having less height. In 
ali other respects the principles already stated 
apply equally to doorways as to archways. The 
interior, however, has to be varied if the door 
fills in the arch-form, with a view to facilitating 
its free opening ; but this is a practical point not 


needful to be here gone into. The orders of 


arch-mouldings in a doorway often continue 
down the jambs, as in one e magnificent 
doorways at Malmesbury Abbey; or they may 
be replaced by colonnettes or pilasters, or these 
methods may be united in the same doorway,— 
just as in another door at Malmesbury, continuous 
mouldings alternate with colonnettes,—and the 
arches, jambs, and capitals, and even the shafts 
of the colonnettes, may receive any degree of 
sculptured enrichment. 

The doorway being a point on which much 
architectural character was concentrated, and 
great depth being necessary to give the required 
effect, it was customary to thicken the walls 
at the doorways by various expedients, so as to 


obtain depth enough to give several orders of | 


I allude | order of the window arch; and as it is clear that 


|this piercing developed itself into window- 
| tracery, so is it equally manifest that the plane 
| thus pierced origi in the division of the 
| window-arch into receding orders; and, conse- 
| quently, that traceried windows were a natura} 
result of the conditions of arcusted architecture. 
The subject of windows being quite sufficient to 
occupy a separate lecture, I leave it for the 
present to go on with the more elementary 
questions resulting from the conditions I laid 
down at the outset. 

You will have noticed that having in those 
prescribed conditions divided my subject into 
two great natural heads,—viz., the arching over 
of openings in walls, and between piers; and 
the vaulting over of the spaces enclosed by 
walls or ranges of piers,—I have hitherto dealt 
exclusively with the former; and that, as the 
forms of piers and clustered columns are in- 
fluenced as much by the requirements of the 
vaulting as of mere arches they have to support, 
I have been obliged to leave my description of 
their forms imperfect ; and as it is my wish to 
treat of vaulting as systematically as I am able, 
I must beg you to allow this incompleteness to 
remain till it is incidentally filled up as we pro- 
ceed with this, the second great elementary 
division of arcuated architectare. : 

It must be clear, even on the most superficial 
glance, that the vaulting over of extended areas 
is a matter of far greater intricacy and requiring 
vastly more thought and contrivance than the 
mere arching over of an opening in a wall; and, 
though its primary elements are simple, I must 
beg you to follow me over easy grovad,—and 
ground already trodden in my previous lectures, 
— because these early and simple steps are need- 
fal to the due appreciation of the more advanced 
| and complex ones which we shall presently have 

to consider. ’ 
The simplest elements of vsalting are—first, 





arch-mouldings; this increased thickness was} the covering over of » rsvtangular space inclosed 


covered over by gables, and by other means. 
The width, too, of the jambs of doorways is 


richment, by giving to each order in the jamb a 
larger space than would otherwise be necessary 
of square face between the shafts. 

In some cases, also (as in the exquisite door- 
way in the Castle at Darham), there is a smull 
arch order which continues down the jambs be- 
tween the principal orders, and adds much rich- 
ness to the effect. 

In later examples, two ranges of shafts were 
often introdaced ; the outer ones carrying the 
orders, and the inner ones having capitals lost 
under the main capital, as if carrying an imagi- 
nary order hidden within the visible mass of the 
arch. These sre, in fact, the parallels of the 
supernumerary shafts I have mentioned as often 
existing in clustered piers. Thus, in St. Leonard’s 
Priory, Stamford (a work of the twelfth century), 
we find two ranges backed by a plain splayed 
surface. In the Galilee at Ely (somewhat later), 
the second range is backed by large hollows 





sixteen colonnettes thus placed round a bearing- 
shaft, but only eight of them separate 
orders ; and a little later, in the cathedral at 





* Bee p, 160, ante, 


between salient mouldings; and again at Lich- 
field, the back range is, as at Stamford, placed 
‘against a splayed surface, but relieved by ranges 

of large toothed ornaments running up behind 
| each of the front shafts. 


| between paralle! walls by means of a semi- 
cylindrical vault, usually known as a “ barrel 


| often increased, and more space gained for en- vault ;” ad secondly, the covering over a space 


'inclosed by a circular wall, by means of a hemi- 
| spberical vault or dome. , 

| The first is the prolongation of an arch in @ 
(direct line at right angles to its plane; the 
'second may be conceived as generated by the 
revolution of an arch upon its vertical axis. 

I will keep, for the present, to the development 
of vaulting from the first of these types. We 
will first suppose that, while limited by con- 
structive convenience to some moderate span, 
we have occasion to vault over an area of double 
that width. 

The most natural expedient which suggests 
itself is to divide the space into two widths by 
an arcade whose top ranges on a level with the 
springing of the vaulting, and on this and the 
outer walls to place twin and parallel barrel 
vault. 

This was a system at first largely made use of, 
as we may see in some of the covered tanks or 
piscine of the ancients, and in the galleries of 
the Colosseum. It is clear, however, that this is 
an imperfect covering for a single room or hall, 
not only from its severing it too much into two 
separate areas, but from its placing so much of 
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the covering above the level of side windows, 
and thus practically reducing. the available 
height of the walls; not to capone ; ite heavy 
effect. 

Let us see how these imperfections may be 
obviated. ; 

The solution of the questiom may have arisen 
from a different and aeccidemtal case. Let us 
suppose two corridors, each @overed by a barrel 
vault, crossing each other at right angles. It is 
easy to see that these vaultg must, by their 
intersection, generate angles running diagonally 
from corner to corner of the crossing of the 
corridors, and that these of intersection 
would assume curves of an elliptical form. 

This square of intersection would in fact be 


detached pier now takes the cross form, suggest- 
ing the substitution of a cluster of four shafts 
jtound a square, or of a larger column, with a 
capital setlie into the cross form. Where, how- 
ever, the weight to be carried was small, as in 
crypts whose vaulting supported only the floor 
above, this enlargement of the pier was obviated 
by making the ribs die out at their springing 
one into another, and the groin to commence a 
little higher wp ; or sometimes by the awkward 
expedient of making the outer curve of the rib 
eccentric with the inner one. 

Where we have already clustered pillars 
carrying a main arcade, the presence of vaulting 
on either side adds a new member to the pier, 
both behind and in front; and if, as is usual in| 








walls, one of mortar and grout to four of bricks. 


There are arches of Roman work constructed 
of flat tiles set in beds of mortar almost, if not 
quite, as thick as the tiles, and those structures 
which have been destroyed by man (probably in 
war) show sound fractures and materials un- 
decayed. 

The strongest work at the Liverpool Docks is 
the granite rubble, consisting of one of mortar 
and grout to three of stone. The late Jesse 
Hartley, during the last twenty years of his life 
and practice, constructed dock and river walls of 
granite rabble masonry. The first twenty years 
he used ashlar masonry, hewn to an exactness 
and truth such as no other ermgineer ever ob- 
tained; the blocks of stone varying from 20 





found to be vaulted on a system previously un- 
thought of. 


all similarly covered by barrel vaults. Instead 
of the simple intersection of our previous case, 
we now have @ group of four, or two pairs of 
such intersecting vaults, meeting in the centre 
on a mere frustum of the partition walls reduced 
to a square pier, from whose angles spring four 
of those edges of interseetion before described. 


This, then, contains the solution of the pro- | gro’ 


blem under consideration, for, returning to our 
first case of vaulting a hall of double width, we 
may, by repeating as many as we may need of 
these pairs of intersecting or “ groined” com- 
partments, such as we have generated by the 
last process, effect our object in a perfect man- 
ner; the vaults being all of equal height, and 
the two widths being practically united into one, 
while the walls cease to be stunted of their full 
height, and room is left in them for windows 
reaching nearly to their top. 

The same process may be applied to an area 
of any extent by repeating the ranges of piers, 
or limited to a single span or to a single com- 
partment, at pleasure; and in all these cases it 
has the advantages of giving all the internal 
cubic space, and all the height of wall of which 
a vaulted area is capable; while, by concen- 
trating the lateral pressure upon points at con- 


venient intervals, where it may be readily re- | 


sisted by external buttresses, it leaves the inter- 
vening wall-spaces at liberty to be pierced by 
windows, doors, or archways at pleasure. 

The Roman builders usually strengthened their 
vaulting by narrow strips of brickwork or cut 
stonework from pier to pier, constructing the 
rest of inferior materials. Then groined vaults 
were similarly fortified at the lines of intersec- 
tion; but, as the whole was usually encrusted 
with plaster, these constructive oo 
no effect on the appearance. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in their barrel vaults (as im the piscina at 
Baie, mentioned by Professor Willis, and in the 
corridors of the Colosseum), we find these 
stren ing strips appearing as ribs projecting 
downwards from the surface of the vaulting, and 
supported by projecting piers. 

The applies of this to groined vaulting is 
an obvious step, and adds vastly both to its 
strength and beauty. Let us suppose a length 
of vaulting so divided ; we find at once that we 
are getting into a very sightly system, and one 
susceptible of excellent architectural treatment. 
Let us then, before proceeding to more advanced 
or intricate developments, apply to what we have 
reached the same process of architecturalisation 
which we have gone through for mere arching. 

Now, so far as relates to a barrel vault, it is 
evident that when divided by transverse ribs 
those may be carried by pilasters or by colon- 
nettes just as the orders of an ordinary arch ; 
and if we farther mould or otherwise decorate 
ps ribs and continue the ag as an impost 
along the springing line, we have given a very 
fair amount of ssehitestazal 
simplest form which vaulting can assume. 

To pass on to the simplest form of intersecting or 
grcined vaulting, it is equally clear that columns 
may be substituted for the square piers which 
are its normal supports. 

In my theoretical description of this form of 
vault, 1 supposed the springers which are next 
to the wall to rise directly from its face; but in 
practice it is better that they should rest upon 
projecting piers ; and it is obvious that for these 
pilasters or columns may be substituted. The 
crypt under the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
Caen is a good example of this class of vaulting. 
When we apply the transverse rib to this 
vaulting we give it at once a strictly architéc- 
tural character, as every compartment is now 
distinctly defined. 

The complete plan of the springer upon a 


churches, the central vault springs from a higher | cubic feet up to 200 and even 300 cubic feet. 


| level, the additional shaft on that side runs up | These blocks we t, stone and ston th 
Let us next suppose twin corridcrs, severed | 4 ne gs a 
only by a wall, crossing two ather such corridors, | 


through, or rather by, the capital of the pier till entire areas of beds and joints, the backing being 
it reaches the higher springing, thus empha- rubble. It is, however, the rubble backing 
sizing the division of the bays throughout their which gives strength and endurance; and this 
entire height. This multiplication, however, of | will be sound when the ashlar has been crushed, 


be brought, by a little management, on to the | 
capital ef a single column, which ts the | 
arcades, and on their other side s may be | 


ining. 
Having said enough upon this simple case of 
groined vaulting to show that it may be made 


you will readily imagine that its ribs and their 
may receive any amount of sculptured enrich- 


ment, and its vaulted surfaces any degree of 


though its subject matter may have appeared 


carried up upon corbels to receive the higher to his notice for hdary 
for brickwork thin, hard, well-burned 


both the source and the vehicle for architectural | 
treatment of a most reasonable kind ; and, as. 
supporting capitals, corbels, and colonnettes, | 
decoration in the form of painting or mosaic | 
work, I will here close my lecture, hoping that, | 


somewhat dull and its arguments almost self- | 


shafts is by no means essential, as the ribs may or has decayed. 


If these remarks are read by any young 
architect who wishes to construct cheap, sound, 
and enduring works, we recommend rubble 
works, and 


bricks, set in thick beds. of good mortar. 
Even for public buildings the rule holds 
good, as at Windsor Castle, where the rough- 
faced wall-stones are set with thick beds and 
joints of good mortar, stuck with spalls of flint. 
Compare the resistance of this ‘work to atuto- 
‘spheric inflaences with the masonry at West- 
minster in the Houses of Parliament. The walls 
of Windsor Castle will be sound, in their rough 
strength and beauty, long after the elaborately- 
carved stonework of the Westminster Palace has 
mouldered away. The cost of the two sorts of 


evident, it may, nevertheless, have placed simple masonry is very different, probably as one to five, 
and familiar facts before you in a form more and in some cases one to ten, the rough work 
systematic than that in which they might other- | being, of course, the cheapest. 

wise have presented themselves; and that, like With regard to masonry and brickwork con- 
the definitions and axioms of Euclid, it may be struction generally, very much more may be said, 
serviceable in preparing the way for more intri- and especially about design. The “ five orders” 
cate and less obvious matters of consideration | continue to be the alphabet for one set of archi- 
whieh I shall have to bring under your notice tects: Gothic is the style chosen by another set, 
while following out, in my succeeding lectures, | the Rennaissance and the Elizabethan style of 
the principles of vaulting into those more diffi- | architecture influencing others. Our modern 
cult and ornate forms which became so important club-houses, public offices, and private residences 
an artistic element in the subsequent develop- give usrusticated basements, windows with pedi- 


ments of Medigeval architecture. 








MASONRY : DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
THICKNESS” OF MORTAR-JOINTS IN 
MASONRY AND BRICKWORK. 


Tue following remarks were commenced in 
reply to a question in the Builder as to the 
advantages, or otherwise, of thick or of thin beds 
of mortar. They have been extended. 

The quantity of mortar which may safely and 
with advantage be used with bricks, must in 
a great degree depend upon the quality of the 
mortar, and the purpose to be served by the 
brickwork. Some mortars swell (expand) in 
use; others shrink. The best samples of mortar 


| ments beneath string-courses, and heavy cornices 
_ which bolts and cramps can only keep in place. 
|Columns should have something to support 

which could not otherwise be supported. Pilas- 

ters should give strength where it ie required ; 
| pediments, string-courses, and cornices should act 
| as protections from the weather, and ought not to 
| be present where it is impossible for this purpose 
to be served. Rusticated ashlar masonry is not 
necessarily strenger, by reason of the amount of 
projection given to the face, as the true strength 
is in the breadth of bed, truth of workmanship, 
and im the care and mode of setting. If the 
breadth of bed to ashlar masonry is cat away to 
form @ deep rustic joint, then is the work so 
much weakened by the process. With respect to 
design and construction in masonry, will one 





character to the | cap 


in setting become hard and tough; poor samples architect consent to design a publie building in 
remain soft, and crumble on exposure. A thin an original manner, regardless of all example 
bed of the best mortar for such a work asa tall and precedent, and not use one moulding 
chimney would not be so strong as a thick bed, | or ornament which does not grace construc- 
because in a thin bed there will be parts where | tion and is useful? Let him think over 
the best bricks will be in contact, even where the purpose or purposes to be served by 
+ in. thickness of bed may have been specified plinth, rustic, colamn, pilaster, architrave, pedi- 
for, and this thickness of bed and joint may show ment, impost, arch, key- stone, balustrade, 
on the face of the work. With common bricks, | string-course, cornice, and every other detail, 
a bed of 4 in. of mortar will leave rough pro-| and discard one or all if plain work will be 
jecting portions of the bricks in contact. Good | sufficient. Ample scope for ornament may be 
mortar, when set, is, as we have just said, hard | found in the useful, and it will then be discovered 
and tough; and to secure the whole strength it is that economy and power of enduramee are on the 
able of giving, the entire bed and joint must side of that which is useful, and also that con- 
be fall, so that the whole area of beds and joints sistent decoration is most beautiful. Ma- 
of bricks shall be cemented by intervening mortar. | sonry will then be in keeping, as there will be 
Bricks and tiles of the best kinds, and mortar as| harmony and breadth. Old Lambeth Palace, 
composed and used by ancient Roman builders, consisting of rubble, shames florid structures in 


action of the elements. Samples of Roman 
masonry—rubble and brickwork—occasionally 
dug up in London, and at other Roman sites in 
England, do not show any signs of decay, and in 
Italy entire structures remain sound and firm, 
with the exception of mutilations purposely made, 
wantonly or during war, in attempts to utterly 
destroy them. In these old works and ruins 
the proportions of mortar are usually about one- 
thitd, and sometimes one-half. The best rubble- 
work now consists of one of mortar and grout to 


appear to be indestructible under any ordinary 'endurance; and the noble massing and fine 


outlines of Windsor Castle would not be im- 
proved by converting the walls into finely-tooled 
or polished ashlar masonry. London smoke, 
dust, and dirt soon disfigure hewn ashlar, which 
is deeply rusticated, and elaborately moulded ; 
and carved masonry, such as that executed 
at the new Houses of Parliament, must 
inevitably and rapidly decay. Tho Windsor 
Castle coursed wall-stone is dirtied, but is 
not decayed as hewn moulded and carved 
masonry is. Thin courses of hard wall-stone 





three of stone, and the soundest rough brick- 





work, as in bridge-abutments and retaining- 


and thick beds of good mortar last longest, even 
in palaces and in churches. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL INSTITUTION AND 
LIBRARY, BRISTOL. 


Tue building for these amalgamated instita- 
tions, at the top of Park-street, close to several 
other important edifices, is progressing towards 
completion, and in our present number we 
publish a view of it, and the plan of ground 
floor. In our volume for 1869 we gave some 
particulars of the construction.* Messrs. Foster 
& Ponton are the architects, and Messrs. War- 
burton the builders; the amount of the con- 
tract is 10,0001. Farley Down red stone is 
nsed for the exterior. The style is French 
Gothic. A flight of steps, 32 ft. wide, leads 
to an open portico, having columns, with 
carved capitals and bases, from which spring 
seven pointed arches. The portico is laid with 
Coalbrook-dale tiles,®nd is built throughout of 
freestone. The front wall is divided into the 
same number of bays, each one corresponding in 
dimensions with the arch which faces it. The 
three middle ones are devoted to doorways, and 
the remaining four to windows which light the 
entrance-hall and offices. These windows each 
consist of three lancet-headed lights, surmounted 
with a traceried light, the whole inclosed in a 
pointed arch, resting on carved shafts, with | 
foliated capitals. Passing through the entrance- 
doors (which slide on iron rails) we get into the 
entrance-hall. There is a committee-room to 
the left, and directly in front of the entrance 
is the door to the ground-floor museum, 





in other words, ground-rent, repairs, rates, and 
taxes, depreciation of capital, and management, 
to say nothing of losses by defaulting tenants. 
It will, then, be seen that the outlay will barely 
pay 2} per cent., although the rentals are higher 
than usually paid in ordinary houses; for in- 
stance, six-roomed houses are let at from 8s. to 
10s. per week, being about 1s. 8d. per room, 
which will pay the owners 9 per cent. If the 
committee are satisfied in receiving 2 to 3 per 
cent. for the money invested, they ought to be 
able to let rooms, say 10 ft. or 12 ft. square, at 
1ld. per week, instead of 2s. Asa proof, take a 
6-roomed house built in blocks of four, with one 
large wash-house attached. The coat of building 
each, say 160l., at 2} per cent. equal to 41. ; 
ground-rent, say 21. 15s. ; rates and taxes, repairs, 


him that he did much to advance the general 
progress. This, however, is not the best occasion 
to take exceptions: we may find another. 
Suffice it to add that Mr. Barn was a man of 
ability, and in his own circle was greatly 
esteemed. He was buried on the 19th ult. at 
Kensal Green. Mr. Barn is succeeded in his 
practice by his nephew and partner, Mr. J. 
Macvicar Anderson. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITEOTS. 

Pugin Travelling Studentship.—Ten candidates 
submitted drawings and testimonials for the 
Pagin Travelling Studentship, and the council 
have elected Mr. Ernest C. Lee, of 19, Great 





depreciation,’ &c., 71. 10s. ; making 141. 5s. per 
annum, equal to six rooms at 11d. per week. 
Presuming the foregoing calculations are 
correct, allow me to ask you whether the poor 
of London would not be more benefitted by being 
provided with rooms at less than 1s. per week 
in ordinary houses, than by paying 2s. for the 
same accommodation in large buildings ? 
Anargument may be used in favour of large blocks 
of buildings containing several floors, because 
it curtails the space, and thereby saves the land 
in ground-rent. This argument however, will 
not hold good as regards the “ Peabody” dwell- 
ings; for it will be seen that the cost of the 
ground for the Islington block was 8,6461. 5s. 6d., 
the interest of which, taken in the shape of 





This is a large apartment 22 ft. in height. | 


ground-rent, and apportioned to 323 rooms, or 


James-street, Bedford-row, as the Pagin Travel- 
ling Student for 1870. The council spoke well 
|of the drawings of three other candidates, viz., 
| Messrs. W. Scott Champion, W. Henman, and 
| W. Penstone. 
| Professional Practice.—Attention was called to 
| an Appendix (No. 3) in the printed Parliamen- 
|tary Report on Hungerford Bridge and the 
Wellington-street Viadact, headed “ Papers 
handed in by Mr. Cole, C.B., 3rd May, 1869,” 
‘and containing certain recommendations in 
regard to professional practice much at variance 
‘with the present system sanctioned by the 
Institute. 
| After some discussion at a special meeting, it 


| 


Running down the middle of the room is a to dwellings of six rooms each, would be equalto _ Resolved :—“‘ That the consideration of this subject be 


series of octagonal freestone shafts, from which | 
spring arches, for the support of the floor above. 


The room is lighted by five windows on the 4s. per foot, which would not exceed 4I. per 


abont 81. per house, which is a monstrous rent, 
there being plenty of land to be had at 3s. 6d. or 


| referred to a committee consisting of the vice-presidents 
‘and honorary secretary, with power to add to their 
number.” 


The Royal Academy Exhibition —The corre- 


Baskerville-road side, of geometrical tracery, | honse, with a sufficient depth (if built in blocks) | i i 
exactly the same as those described in the front, las would give a larger proportionate extent of | sea iene Getony, Y eore me a paren 
and four on the opposite side, which looks into yard or play-ground than falls to the lot of the ; seouiie 


asmall yard. From the entrance-hall access is | 
also gained to a spacious library, and a reading- 
room, librarian’s-room, curator’s-room, and all 
necessary Offices. The reading-room and library 
are lighted by means of a lantern roof. The 


height from the ground floor to the eaves of the 


lantern is 36 ft. A gallery runs round both 





tenants of the Peabody Buildings. 
Wu. Paice, 





THE LATE MR. WILLIAM BURN, 
ARCHITECT. 


WE record with regret the death of one of the 


rooms, communicating with a ladies’ reading. | oldest members of the profession, Mr. William 
room, and on the same level as a mezzanine | Burn, which took place on the 15th of February, | of the other works exhibited in the same 


floor. A flight of steps from the entrance-hall 
takes us to the first floor, which is devoted to a 
larger museum, covering an area of 4,864 square 
feet, and 24 ft. high. 





MR. PEABODY’S GIFT. 


THE statement of the trustees for the year 1869 
has been issued. They now possess, under the 
first trust, four groups of buildings, situated in 


Spitalfields, Islington, Shadwell, and West- | 


minster; providing collectively accommodation 
for 498 families, irrespective of the rooms 
assigned to the superintendents and porters. A 
fifth range of four blocks at Chelsea of somewhat 
different construction, affording tenements for 
sixty-eight families, is approaching completion. 
The tenements are of one, two, and three rooms 
each, and the weekly rent varies from 2s. 6d. to 
53. 6d. according to the number of rooms and 
desirableness of location. The trustees also 
possess a site at Bermondsey not yet built upon. 
At all the buildings except Shadwell there is an 
increasing demand for dwellings in excess of the 
accommodation. Under the trust the trustees 
have procured land at Brixton, Chelsea, and 
Southwark. The sum total of the gifts to the 
two trusts amounts to 500,0001. 


Sir,—The Peabody Buildings at Islington, con. 





taining 155 tenements, cost 31,6901. Are these | 


figures correct? If they are, 1 think there has 
been great loss or extravagance somewhere. 
These 155 tenements consist of what might be 
called “dwellings” of one, two, and three 
rooms, the greater portion, namely 104, having 
only two compartments. 

Now, sir, 155 into 31,6901. gives a cost of 
2061. to each tenement, or about 991. per small 
room. It does not require any very intimate 
knowledge of the building trade to know that 
8ix-roomed houses can be built for 1601. apiece, 
which gives about 271. per room, instead of 99l. 
How is this startling difference to be accounted 
for? The rental of the Peabody tenements is 
about 2s, per week for each room, producing, if 
all let, something like 1,6001. per annum ; from 
which income deductions must be made for 
iaterest on the purchase-money of the land ; or, 








* Vol, xxvii., p. 710, 


| at his residence, 6, Stratton-street, Piccadilly. 

| Mr. Burn was born in Edinburgh in the year 
| 1789, and commenced his professional career in 
the office of the late Sir Robert Smirke, where 


Theatre (destroyed by fire), the erection of 
which he personally superintended. On return- 
| ing to Edinburgh, he succeeded to the business 


| steadily matured into the most extensive and 
inflaential connexion in Scotland. In the year 
1844 he removed to London, and from that period 
up to the time of his death his career was one of 
continued success. 

Mr. Burn’s speciality was Domestic Archi- 
tecture, and he possessed to a very remarkable 
degree skill in planning. His plans for private 
houses have the reputation amongst those who 
know them of being models of simplicity, com- 
pactness, and convenience. His works are very 
numerous : we may allude briefly to Stoke Rock. 
ford, Lincolnshire, for Mr. Christopher Turnor ; 
Revesby Abbey, in the same county, for Mr. 
| James Banks Stanhope ; Lynford Hall, Norfolk, 
| for the late Mr. Lyne Stephens ; extensive works 
‘at Eaton Hall and Fonthill, for the late Lord 
| Westminster; and at Knowsley, for the Earls of 
| Derby; Dartsey, for the Earl of Dartsey, and 
| Castlewellan, for Earl Annesley, both in Ireland ; 
‘the New club, Edinburgh ; Buchanan House, 
near Glasgow, for the Duke of Montrose ; 
Montague House, Whitehall, and numerous 
works at Dalkeith, Bowhill, and elsewhere, for 
the Duke of Buccleuch ; as illustrative examples 
of his very extensive private practice. 

Mr. Burn for some years held the appointment, 
under Government, of consulting architect for 
Scotland, and performed the somewhat thankless 
office of a judge in the competition for the new 
Government offices. 

Mr. Barn had a great objection to publicity, and 
resolutely prevented, so far as was practicable, 
the publication of any of his plans; not alone 
because of wish to-.avoid criticism, but on the 
acknowledged grounds that he saw no reason,— 

t mistake,—why he should enable others to 
derive advantagefromthem. The result isthat his 
name is much less known than that of most of his 
contemporaries, in proportion to the magnitude 
of his works ; and it can scarcely be claimed for 








he was associated with some of his principal | 
works, and in particular with Covent Garden 


‘of his father, which he greatly enlarged, and 


of the accommodation provided for architec- 
|tural drawings at .the Royal Academy Exhi- 
| bition, has been taken into consideration. In his 
| last letter Mr. Smirke stated that the South- 
|eastern Gallery at the Royal Academy (41 ft. 
by 31 ft.) was set apart for the exhibition of 
| architectural drawings ; and, in the event of spare 
| wall space being left, for such water-colour 
' drawings as would not interfere with the effect 


j 


Gallery. 
| After some discussion it was 
| Resolved :—*‘ That the council be instructed to acknow- 


ledge the courteous letter received from Mr, Smirke, and 
to request him to bring under the notice of the Royal 
Academy the importance of leaving to its architectural 
members the selection of drawings sent to the Royal 
Academy for exhibition, which course, if adopted, would, 
in the opinion of this meeting, meet the wishes of the 
architectural profession generally.” 


It was further 


Resolved :—‘‘ That this Institute invite its members to 
do their utmost to promote a good architectural exhibition 
at the Royal Academy this year.” 


Architectural Art Classes—It has been re- 
solved— 

* That a donation of 501. be contributed, out of the 
fands of the Institute, towards the establishment (and 
first year’s expenses) of the Architectural Art Classes 
now in cceurse of formation under a general committee of 
management,” 

These classes will meet, we have already 
mentioned, at the Architectural Museum, West- 


minster. 








SINAI AND CUP MARKINGS. 


In the course of a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, on Friday, the 25th ult., by Captain Wilson 
R.E., on the results of the recent Ordnance 
survey of Sinai and the adjacent wilderness, the 
lecturer said that in various parts of the wilder- 
ness were to be found great numbers of clusters 
of small stone houses, much in the shape of bee- 
hives, having walls which began to taper in at 
the height of 2 ft. from the ground. The interior 
of these houses is left perfectly rough, and the 
projecting angles of the stones must have been a 
fertile source of annoyance to the inhabitants, 
whoever they may have been. The doors are 

‘small apertures, generally 21 in. square, or there- 
‘abouts, and the Bedouin tradition is that they 
‘were built by the children of Israel to protect 
them from mosquitos, which were sent as & 
punishment to them. There were also large 
numbers of stone circles, which were places of 
sepulture. In the centre of rings of stone, bodies 
were found in kists, interred after the manner 
of the most ancient interments discovered in 
these islands, namely, the body very much con- 
tracted and lying on the left side. The stone 
circles varied in size from 10 ft. to 45 ft. in 
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diameter. Another remarkable feature was the 
number of stones with indentations of cup shape, 
such as are found in Scotland and Ireland. In 
one place a stone was pitted in this way all over, 
and the Bedouins said that it had in very ancient 
days been set up as a boundary mark. On the 


settlement of a dispute, also, a member of each 
family of the two adjoining tribes made a hole | 
in the stone. There was no fixing the date of | 


these stones nor of the beehive houses ; they 
might have been of the time of the children of 
Israel, or even of an earlier date. 





STAMPS ON BUILDING LEASES. 





the Commissioner of Stamps, as first pointed out 
in our pages, were brought before the House of 


Commons last week, and the Government were | 


pressed on all sides to pass a Bill of Indemnity, 
and to remove the statute which calls for a 35s. 
stamp on building and other leases. 

Mr. Alderman Lawrence rightly said the 
subject must not be considered as a question of 
stamp duty merely, but whether it was right 
that faith in the securities of the country should 
be shaken. Until the matter was settled deal- 
ings in those deeds would be brought to a 
perfect standstill. At present, as the deeds 
represented property, they were dealt in 
every day, and money was lent on them. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not stated with 
sufficient clearness that the promised Bill shou'd 
be brought in immediately, in order that the 
cloud which was hanging over property should 
be cleared away at once. As things stood at 
present, insurance offices that had leases bronght 
before them in order to have money advanced 
on their security, would feel a difficulty in deal- 
ing with them. If the right hon. gentleman 
reviewed the whole question, he would see that 
it was of the utmost consequence that he should 
not insist on treating leases taken out within 
the four years in an exceptional manner. 

Ultimately the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
undertook to bring in a Bill without delay. The 
importance of the subject is very great. 





WATER SUPPLY AND THE HOME 
OFFICE. 

WE understand, that owing to the default of 
the town council of Sudbury, Suffolk, in pro- 
viding for an efficient water-supply, as required 
by an order from the Home Office, under the 
Sanitary Act, 1866, the Secretary of State, in 
pursuance of the further powers granted by the 
Act, will, through the Local Government Act 
Office, execute the necessary works at the cost 
of the town, and has appointed Mr. T. Hennell, 
C.E., of Salisbury-street, Adelphi, engineer for 
that purpose. 

The present case possesses some interest 
from being one of the first where the extreme 
powers given by the Act have been called into 
operation. 





SEWAGE AND THE LAND. 


In the course of the discussion which followed 
the reading, by Mr. W. Hope, at the Society of 
Arts, of a paper, “On the Use and Abuse of 
Town Sewage,” 

Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., said be believed the | 
most difficult land to irrigate would be a large 
area of comparatively flat land. He believed 
the most favourable was that having a limited | 
contour elevation, and he should not even object 
to rather steep gradients in some instances, pro- 
vided that the sewage at the commencement 
was sufficient for gravity, even if they had to go 
to some expense for pumping. His reason was 
this, that in irrigating land having a consider- 

fall, the engineer could pass his sewage by | 
contour grips and lines over the upper areas, 
conld then get it over the intervening portions 
into a second line of carriers, and as it was 
almost impossible to take out all the fertilizing 
qualities of sewage by once passing it over and 
through any table-land area, he could pass it 
over twice, thrice, or even four times beneficially, 
and he could then discharge the water from the | 


'north country farmer once said, worth “nowt” 


‘of iron, which was absolutely poisonous. Mr. 


‘ | BI , th i had ch f th 
Tue difficulties caused by the view taken by | ackburn, the engineer who had charge of the 


| way as it flowed from the subsoil drains, and 
/that was at the farm at Aldershott; and as 
| this was the most perfect system of sewage 
irrigation that bad come under his observation, 
la word or two in description of it might be 
allowed. It was perfect in every respect, not 
‘only because the difficulties overcome were the 
greatest, and the sewage by far the strongest, 
but because the results were by far the best. 
|The Aldershott Camp Sewage Farm consisted of 
about 98 acres of land, which was, as an old 


an acre. It was absolutely worthless, consisting 
of 90 per cent. of sand, with a mixture of peroxide 


works, and who, fortunately, had had some ex- 
perience in agriculture, broke up the subsoil, 
washed out the peroxide of iron, drained it, and 





laid it under a sewage irrigation of from 200,000 





to do more than take out one-seventh of the 
valuable properties of sewage in solid form ; and 
taking a ton of sewage as being worth 17s. 6d. 
aud treating it in any possible way—and he 
spoke from having been associated on the com. 
mission with some of the first chemists of the 
day—the result would be to take out solid matter 
to the value of 2s. 2d., and leave 15s. 4d. worth 
to go away with the effluent water, which might 
nevertheless appear perfectly pure and bright. 
On the other hand, when liquid sewage wag 
passed through twenty inches of soil, it had but 
the barest trace of these valuable salts left in it, 
This, therefore, was the only trus and profitable 
chemistry. 








THE FALL IN LIVERPOOL. 


Irv we may judge from the report in the local 
papers of an inquest recently held, as to the fall 


to 400,000 gallons per day, the sewage coming | of a warehouse in Matthew-street, Liverpool, 
from the camp, and containing 20 grains of | the corporation of that town would seem to pos. 
ammonia in the gallon; and an analysis showed | sess in one of their building surveyors, Mr. T. 
that, while it had 20 grains of strong pho- Hanter,a remarkably acute purveyor of prac- 
sphoric acid to the gallon as it flowed on) tical professional evidence on such cases. After 
the land, the water from the subsoil drains | stating that “the strength of the floors de. 
only had half a grain. Mr. Blackburn said it pended upon longitudinal beams running nearly 
was of no use to irrigate land with sewage on | down the centre of the buildings,” and that the 
the surface, or to plough itin the ordinary way ; beams “were not in the centre throughout, as 


he invented a plough for the special purpose, and | the warehouse had been built on an irregular 


broke up the subsoil to a depth of 20 in., and | piece of ground,” we find the comment a little 


having irrigated that well with sewage, he got | farther on that “a longitudinal beam would be 
a crop of Italian rye grass of from 70 to 80 tons | stronger if exactly in the centre than if it were 
to the acre, After two years he laid down a ont of it;” which is, to put the best face on it, 
breadth in potatoes, which he sold on the ground a very odd way of expressing what we must 
at 251. per acre, the purchaser being at the cost suppose the witness intended to convey, that the 
of digging and taking them away, and leaving bearing of the joists would be more even; but 
the tops behind asa solid dressing for the land is not so surprising as the statement that “ it 
of considerable value. In the same autumn the was usual to weight a building to half its bearing 
land was broken up, prepared and sown with! power.” Jf this is usual in Liverpool, we do 
Italian rye grass, which he himself saw showing | not wonder that Liverpool warehouses fall down. 
2 in. above the surface. If, however, a good | After stating that the longitudinal beams re- 
profit was to be made out of land irrigated with | ferred to were “supported by iron columns, 
sewage in the vicinity of a town, it should be 9 ft. apars from centre to centre,” we find after- 
made to produce every kind of garden produce | wards that “each floor bears its own weight in 
used in the community, all kinds of grain crops | the building.” Then on what did the feet of the 


being avoided, as entailing only waste of labour, 
land, and money. Italian rye grass, mangolds, 
potatoes, cabbages, French beans, and lettuces, 
could all be grown with advantage, but they 
required special knowledge and special care ; 


for some must not be irrigated at all while the | - 


crop was in the ground, whilst others required 
quite a different treatment. In this way as 
much as from 1001. to 2001. per acre of gross 
receipts might be obtained, for he had seen a 
return made by persons on whom he could place 
implicit confidence, showing with a crop of cab- 
bages and cabbage-plants a gross return equal 


, to 2001. per acre. Between this and the ordinary | 


produce of 51. to 10l. per acre was a wide 
margin, quite sufficient to induce efforts in this 


‘iron columns rest, on all but the basement 


story? Did they bear their own weight, too? 





BUILDERS AND WORKMEN. 


Sir, -—One of your correspondents on the 
condition of the building trade says, —‘‘ We 
have miles of unoccupied houses in the sub- 
urban districts of the metropolis. The work- 
man is asked to submit to a reduction of 12} 
per cent. in his wages. Is the builder pre- 
pared to submit to a corresponding reduction 
in the price of the houses he has already 
finished ?” 

In asking this question, your correspondent 
has either overlooked the fact, or is unac- 





direction. They were on the threshold of this 


question, and only jast beginning to understand | 


it; and as there had been so much joint-stock 
enterprise of late, he would suggest to any 
gentlemen who wished to make their fortunes 
that they could not do better than form an 


honest company and go to some of the distressed 


towns which had been described as in the 
clatches of the Vice-Chancellor, and treat with 
them for their sewage and the land necessary 
to utilize it. He knew many towns which 
would receive them with open arms, and let 
them have the land at a fair agricultural 
price, and let them have the sewage in for 
nothing; and if there was any truth in 
chemistry, this could hardly be a bad bargain. 
Bat, at the same time, it must be conducted with 
knowledge and care, for he himself was con- 
cerned in a speculation of that kind where both 
the sewage and the land were as good as any in 
England, and the climate propitious, but, owing 
to defective management in some way, they only 
got a dividend of 1} per cent., whereas, by let- 
ting it in the ordinary way, having bought it on 
good terms, they could have realized 5 per cent. 
There were, therefore, two sides to the sewage 
shield, as to most others ; but he believed, never- 
theless, that in the proper application of this 


| System there was a mine of wealth, by bringing 
common sense to bear, and avoiding blunders 


which had already been committed. On the 


last carriers as pure as ordinary spring water. ‘other hand, in many places it had become a sheer 


He did not say they would ever arrive at that | 
pitch of perfection when it would be safe to re- | 


necessity to do something of this sort, in order 
to avoid poisoning the rivers, and would be more 


commend the clarified water from subsoil drains | and more soevery day. Before sitting down, he 
for culinary and drinking purposes, although he | would say that the man who could solidify sewage 
knew at that moment of an instance in which | and make it a portable manure, could invent 
the strongest sewage he ever heard or knew of | perpetual motion and square the circle. The 





was used by the adjoining residents in this | most perfect chemical researches had yet failed 


quainted with it, that house property has de- 
| preciated at least 30 per cent. in value in many 
of the suburban districts during the last four 
| years, and not only will the builder have to 
submit to this deduction on property already 
completed, but all the property he is compelled 
to erect by the terms of his agreement with 
his ground landlord, whatever be its cost, can 
only now be disposed of at the same rate. 
| Where, then, is the “queer bit of legerdemain ” 
|by which 12} per cent. will be transferred to 
the profits of the capitalist ? 7:3. A. 








LEATHERHEAD. 


I HAVE read with interest your description of 
Dorking, and concur in the remarks of your cor- 
respondent. From a pretty intimate knowledge 
of the place, Lincline to think Dorking will im- 
prove but slowly. It lies in a valley, hedged in by 
beautiful scenery, but possessing scarcely any 
view of it. Persons will not come and settle in 
Dorking whom business does not draw there, 
and there are no manufactures or building opera- 
tions in the immediate neighbourhood greatly to 
increase the trade of Dorking. 

Not so Leatherhead, Pryce is rp — 
Dorki five miles of the prettiest country 
in Bogle, The village of Leatherhead (it 
soarce deserves the name of town) is placed in 
the most picturesque situation, straggling Up 
from the river Mole to the district recently Jaid 
out for building, and known as Highland Park. 
Lovelier views than are com 
latter England cannot supply, while the salu- 
brity of the air is such that invalids in the 
neighbouring lowlands are préscribed a daily 
walk on this breezy down. Leatherhead is, 


from the 
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however, behind Dorking in sanitary arrange- | 85 such attempts are confined to argument ; 
ments, for it has not only no scheme of drainage, a tla . rolneal | te work with tne enkbuel a 
» the 10 i . 
but “4 — — from — dug down at | when threats of molestation cao cushapuhiens,slthemes 
great depths into the chalk. In the lower actaal violence, the law should instantly afford its pro 
of the evan wer. can be ag at 15 ft., “oo _ sufferers aad ponish the offenders 
at Highlan y at 200 ft. This is, how- : e many instances in which terror and mal- 
ever, proposed to be remedied by the establish. | employers, bat feliew wtiancast enn 10 conte, not only 
ment of waterworks. As for the drainage, Abin aepecial degree—as, for example, in the late lament- 
there is # nataral fall to the Mole for the over- means of preventing — camugaat mn be had ape 
flow, and the solid sewage is collected in cess- ficient ; and that cites thous oie 
pools. At some new houses at Highland Park administration, ort bony here are great defect, ae 
’ 2 2. le an . . 
— prrerstnstre yon wiles of Lead @ jury, that any one has Sion aevemed, ‘aan io bie 
yc y neon | Person, earnings, or property, through the instrumentality 


The jury, after ing retired, 
tions with eg temporary 


r damage in favour of 
the plaintiff. With to the permanent d 
sald’ shave was: Suber off the access ts 


by 

the river, but, taking into account what had been substi- 
tuted for it, was no such damage, They also found 
there was damage of money value caused by the 
defendant's works, and that the umpire had given some- 
thing for loss of amenities. They answered several 
Sage, Ceatawe atch hed beonges to them by the learned 
Mr. Baron Bramwell directed a verdict to be entered 
for the amount claimed with interest, giving the defend. 
ants leave to move the court above on points of law, 











Leatherhead is, in my opinion, the most im- | of 4 trade-union or of any other association, the funds of 


mete 3 “Raaconaee P such association should be liabl indemnification ; | 
proving ; and the extraordinary rise in the price that in all cases the means of auaine an seer eho 


of land, which not long ago sold at the rate be ready and inexpensive. 





of 501. an acre, and indeed under, while it| 7- That the committee heartily agree with the Trade. | 


. : ion Commissioners in the great h 
now commands 600/., attests the increasing | $2103, T Oanners in the great vaine they attach to 
attention of capitalits to this hitherto primi- and in their opinion they 9 onsen sane 
tive but most charming locality. But what working of these Boards, that they should be whet thei 
are we to say to no drainage—no water! It. es, and not be armed with legal powers. 
is all very well for the houses in the Park, res 1. Epwiy Prans, General Secretary, 
that drain away naturally down the town, and | 


can draw their water from deep wells undefiled ; | 
but it is time the Leatherhead folks bestirred | WANTED, A SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 








themselves in earnest to prevent a general | your oolamsis 
A 


pestilence. F 





TENDERS FOR THE DRAINAGE WORKS 
BRIGHTON, 

Tue Works Committee have just issued a 

report, submitting the following tenders for the 

construction of main and branch sewers in the 


tr,—Can ef of your readers inform me, through 
» Of a “School of Architecture ” in London, 


| where a young gentleman (somewhat advanced in free- 
| hand and architectural drawing) could study and receive | 


| 


j 
j 
j 


j 


| instruction in the principles of architecture ? 


He would require to study from caste and diagrams of 
the best examples, the orders of Grecian and R 
architecture, and also of the Norman and Gothie, &e., | 
according to their several periods ; to hand-sketch accu. | 
rately, and to measure and lay the whole down on paper | 
to scale, and shade and colour them correctly, so that pre- | 
viously to entering an architect's office, or studying on the | 
works, construction, and practice, he might be good 





western and northern districts of the borough, freehand and geometrical draughtsman and colourist, and 
in accordance with the plans and specification | 


prepared by the borough surveyor and approved 
of by the council :-— 






John Kirk, Woolwich ..... wianeoeaniibe £39,698 0 0 
F. W. Keeble, London 35,000 0 0 
G. & R, Sawyer, London... 34,951 0 0 
Dickenson & Oliver, London 33,890 0 0 
John R, Ivery, Fareham ... 30,500 0 0 
John T. Chappell, Steyning - 30,200 0 0 
William Webster, London...., 29,990 0 0 
W. & J. Pickering, London -« 29,602 1 6 
William Crockett, London ...... +» 29,000 0 0 
W. Wigmore, Fuiham.................. 27,150 0 0 
John Blackmore, New Wandsworth 25,844 0 0 
Samuel B. Moore, Bedford ......... 25,486 0 0 
Thomas Morris, London .............. . 25,400 0 0 
John Nicholson, London .......0... 24,950 0 0 
Neave & Fry, Portsmouth ........... . 24,827 0 0 
Cheesman & Co., Brighton .......... 24,600 0 0 
James Bloomfield, Tottenham ...... 24,553 0 0 
J. Phillips, London. ........... silica 22,978 0 0 


The Committee recommend that Mr. J. Phil- 
lips’s tender to perform the works for the sum 
of 22,9781. be accepted, subject to the approval 
of his sureties, 





DESTRUCTION OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
BETHNAL GREEN. 


| 


| 





} 
| 
| 


| 


j 
| 
| 


| 


have a good knowledge of the theory of architecture gene- 


| rally. SrupEyrt. 


*,” We apprehend that the classes about to be opened 
at the Museum of Architecture will best meet our cor- 
respondent’s wants, 








COMPENSATION QUESTIONS. 


Sir Robert Peel, Bart., v. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 
Tus was an action in the Court of Exchequer 


| to recover 5,355/., under an award made by an 


ISLE OF MAN PUBLIC OFFICES 
COMPETITION, 


WE have more than once referred to this com- 
petition, especially with reference to the stand 
made against the decision by Mr. Ellison, one of 
the competitors, and the support his view appears 
to have received in the island. The question 
|last week again came up, and the Tynwald 
Court, by 17 votes to 4, rejected all the drawings, 
| inclading those to which the committee had 
_ awarded prizes; so throwing away the amount 
spent on premiums, and the labour of the last 
twelve months. As it is more than probable 
that another competition will be asked for, it is 
right the profession should know how some of 
its members have been treated in the matter. 








BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue third annual general meeting of the 
donors and subscribers, to receive the report and 
balance-sheet for the past year, te elect the 
officers for the ensuing year, and to consider 
/sundry propositions for alteration of the rules, 
| was held at the offices of the Institution, Bed- 
ford-row, on Thursday, the 24th ult. 

The report showed that within the period of 
the three years of its existence the Institution 
| has had five pensioners depending upon it, in 
addition to the sums expended in grants for 
temporary relief. 


umpire to whom the plaintiff's claim for com-| Mr. Thomas Stirling has consented to accept 
pensation for injury done to his residence in the office of president for the present year. 


Works had been referred, as well as 2581., the 
costs of the award. 

The house was No. 4, Whitehall-gardens, and was 
erected in 1824 by Sir Robert Smirke for the late Sir | 
Robert Peel, on a part of the site of the Palace of Charles I. | 
In that year the Crown granted a lease of the ground to | 
Sir Robert Peel for ninety-nine years, and it contained a | 
covenant that he should construct upon it a building which 
should cost not less than 14,000/. At the rear of the house | 
there was s large garden running down to the Thames, | 
with a dwarf wall at the end, and a gateway and ste 
leading to the foreshore. In 1862 the defendants ob- | 


| tained an Act of Parliament for the formation of the Em- 


bankment, aud during the progress of the works the | 


S1r,—The report in your new of last Satarday upon | plaintiff was exposed to great annoyance in his occupancy 


this subject will lead the pa’ 


ficiency in the supply of water at the commencement of | turbing causes, 


lic to suppose that the de- | of the house from the noise, vibration, dust, and other dis- | 


In consequence also of the continual | 


the fire was owing to some fault in the arrangements of Pumping there was a subsidence of the foundation, and 


the water company. 
This was not the case: the turncock was in attendance 


| 
} 


cracks were observed in the walls and ceilings. On the. 
13th December, 1867, the plaintiff sent in a claim to the 


and an abundsnt supply of water ready before the arrival defendants for 7,500/., and being disputed, the matter was 
of the first engine, as testified by the churchwarden, Mr, | Teferred to two arbitrators, ove being appointed by each 
Edwin Ward, by letter addressed to the company’s in- | side. They were not able to agree; and Mr. H. Mat- 
Spector; but the hose brought by the engine was not of | thews, Q.C., being called in as umpire, he, on the 29th 


suflicient length to convey the water to the tire. 


June last, made his award, giving the plaintiff 2,0007. in 


Upon the arrival of the second engine, the two lengths | respectjof the occupancy being depreciated by the execution 
of hose were joined, and by this means the water was | Of the work, and 3,355/, for permanent depreciation in the 


brought to bear upon the fire. 
E. Barns, Secretary, 
East London Waterworks Company. 








LEGISLATION CONCERNING TRADE 
UNIONS. 


THE following resolutions have been passed by | 


the Committee on Labour and Capital, nominated 
by the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science :— 

1. That the committee are of opinion that the right 


Principle ef legislation in all matters relating to trade. 


unions is one of complete neutrality; neither subjecting 


such associations to special disabilities (such as withhold- | j t 
ing redress for embezzlement of their funds), nor granting! Mr. Baron Bramwell, in summing up, said the case was 


them special Erivilegee. 
2. That bo:h masters and workmen ought to be allowed 
to combine for the purpose of settling on what terms they 


will consent to employ or be employed; and, generally, | 


that, so long as the objects in view are not criminal, all 
persons, of every clasa, should be free to unite: and to do 
50 not only in separate bodies, but in confederation. 

._ 3. That while themselves free, trade-unions and all 
Similar sssociations should, like individuals, be compelled, 
in turn, to respect the freedom of others; and that when 
this freedom is violated, certain, swift, and adequate 
Punishment should be , 80 as to prevent any re- 
petition thereof, 

4. That while the committee hold that all attempts to 
force up wages beyond the market rate, or to prevent the 
use of machinery, or to exclude piece-work, or to limit the 
number of apprentices, or to exclude female labour, are 
not only contrary to justice, but arise from ignorance of 
economic science and from a wrong view of the interests 
of those who make them, they are of cpinion that so long 


| 


| 
| 
| 





value of the house from the subsidence, and from the land- 
ing steps, with free and direct access to the river, being 
destroyed. Formerly the steps were used for landing 
coals, furniture, aud other articles required in the house, 
as well as for taking pleasure-boats, 

Mr. Baron Bramwell asked whether an action at com- 
mon law would lie for the subsid of a foundation 
caused by the abstraction of water from adjoining land. 





Mr. Williams thought it would, if there had been an | the most abject manner. 


| Whitehall-gardens by the Thames Embankment The Chairman (Mr. Thomas Stirling), in moving the 


adoption of the report and balan gave a brief ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the Institution. The 
collections to the end of iast year amounted to about 
1,1902.; expenditure, 2901, ; pensions and relief, 80/.; in- 
vested 750i. Five pensioners had been elected, and there 
were at the present time applications from three more 
candidates, one (an especially distressing case) being a 
clerk, totally helpless, from paralysis and softening of the 
brain, having a wife and four young children, three of whom 
were ill with the measles. Most likely an election of pen- 
sioners would soon be held ; in the meantime the committee 
had already granted this year 207, as temporary relief. 








FROM AMERICA. 


AMERICAN newspapers give us a few items 
that interest or amuse. One says,—Mr. Thomas 
Kennard demands of Mr. James McHenry, 
in the courts of Cleveland, Ohio, the modest 
little sum of 1,128,609°19 dolls., as damages, 
|the claim being founded on an account for 
services rendered as civil engineer since April 1, 
1866, on the Atlantic and Great Western, 
Buffalo Extension, Western Central, Morris and 
Essex, and Catawissa railroads, and the Inter- 
‘national Bridge. An Englishman named 
|Ringrove, lately died in New York, worth 
| 150,000 dolls. He was a carpenter by trade, 
and by shrewd investments accumulated the 
‘above sum, living to the age of eighty-five, in 
Mr. F. D. Robinson, 








tion for twenty years. | ° 
occupation wenty y of North Haven, Conn., has invented an appa- 


Mr. Baron Bramwell.—A man has a right to withdraw 
water from his own land, and it has been held in a well- 
known case that where a weil had been destroyed by a 
neighbour digging a deeper well he.was not liable. There 
was no easement in subterranean and unseen water. 

Mr. Williams said the subsidence was caused not only 
by the withdrawal of water, but also by the vibration re- 
sulting from constant pile-driving. 

Beideuse having been given for the plaintiff, | 


undoubtedly one of great embarrassment, buat the ques- 

tions of fact were very simple. First, were the vibration, | 
noise, and dust, a substantial grievance? Secondly, if) 
they were, was that grievance or nuisance the result of a | 
proper or improper way of doing ‘the work? If the re- | 
suit of an improper way, the plaiotiff’s remedy would be | 
by another action against the defendants or their con- | 


ratus for dropping feed to horses, cattle, and 
poultry, in the absence of the attendant. It 
consists of a hopper with a lid at the bottom, 
which is made to drop at any time desired by 
a small clock, working on the principle of the 
alarm clock. Ifthe farmer wishes his cattle or 
horses fed at an early hour, before he gets out 
of bed, or at any time during his absence, he 
has only to fill the hopper and set the clock, and 
the machine does the work at the appointed 
time.——Then comes a new version of the goose 
and golden eggs. Five geese expired suddenly 


tractor. Thirdly, did thé umpire include in the sum he| on Mormon Island among the gold mines. The 


awarded for temporary damage anything for the annoy- 
ance caused by so many workmen being on the spot? If 
he did, that would not be the subject of an action, Under 
the head of permanent damage, he asked the jury whether 
the plaintiff sustained any damage by the loss of access to 
the river per se ; and next, if he had, whether it was com- 
pensated for by the substitution of the embankment. He 
also asked whether there was any structural damage to the 


owner examined the entrails and found auspicious 
augury. The fowls had been feeding near an 
old claim, and were poisoned by amalgam. 
Forthwith their mortal remains were panned 
out, and yielded precious metal from 2°50 dolls. 
to 5 dolls. apiece. Immediately the miners went 








house, and if so whether‘it,was the result of the defendant’s 
works, and further whether the umpire had given anything 
for loss of view, or what were call:d the amenities of the 
residence, 





wild. A fury that spared neither age nor sex, 
ripping up elderly ganders, and tearing out the 
gizzardsof green goslings, was exhibited. The cries 
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of the web-footed rent the air; their blood dyed 
the Sacramento river.—lIn California, the other 
day, a number of shoemakers,being told that their 
wages must be reduced, struck ; but not desiring 
to remain idle and eat up all their savings, and 
finding that there was no work to be had in the 





shops, they held a meeting, organised a co- 


operative society, raised fands, and immediately 
rented rooms, purchased stock, and commenced 
work for themselves, and in a very short.time, 
it is said, will be able to give employment to 
persons who are not stockholders in the society. 








FROM IRELAND. 

Dublin.—An application is being made, it 
appears, to the Attorney-General, to grant a 
patent for a new theatre. The promoters of the 
enterprise are the Messrs. Gunn, music pub- 
lishers. As they intend their theatre to “be 
specially devoted to operettas, vaudevilles; and 
light comedies,—a class of dramatic entertain- 
ment rarely presented on the Dublin stage,—they 
will not interfere with any existing interest. A 
small, comfortably appointed, and well-conducted 
house, in which light and sparkling pieces will 
be presented by cultivated artists, has long been 
a desideratum in Dublin. The site chosen for 
the new theatre is in Grafton-street. | 

Ballymena.—Sir Shafto Adair, who owns a 
large estate in and near Ballymena, and who has 
always shown great interest in the improvement 
of his property, has presented to the inhabitants 
of Ballymena a “ People’s Park” of fifty-five 
acres. Sir Shafto further proposes to inclose 


and ornament the park, at un estimated cost of 


1,5001, 








LONDON, 1869. 


AccorpInG to the Registrar-General’s report 
it appears that the rate of mortality per 
1,000 for the past year was 24°66; that 
of males being 27°01, and that of females 
22°61. The population is estimated at 3,170,754, 
consisting of males 1,478,840, and females 
1,691,914. The number of deaths was 77,933, 
consisting of males 39,812, and females 38,121. 
The number of births was 111,930, or 56,876 
males, and 55,054 females. The popnuiation was 
increasing annually between 1851 and 1861, at 
the rate of 1:73 per 1,000. Scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough, and diarrhoea were the reigning 
epidemics of the year; and to them 12,958 
deaths were due. “ Howard’s devotion to the 
criminal population,’ remarks the Registrar, | 
“rescued them from the hands of fever, and our 
prisons are now models, which only excite regret | 
that their favourable sanitary conditions cannot 
be placed within the reach of honest labourers.” 
The average mortality for thirty years of the five | 
regions of London ranges from twenty-three in 
the north and twenty-three in the west, to 
twenty-five in the south, twenty-five in the 
central, to twenty-six in the east districts. In 
the year 1869 the mortality exceeded these 
averages everywhere except in the west districts 
and South London, where the effects of drainage 
are manifest. The mortality was at the rate of 
28 per 1,000 in the east districts. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Manchester.—The Fallowfield new schools | 
have been inaugurated. The schools are located | 
on a site in Portland-grove, and form an unpre- | 
tentious building, the style of which is, in the) 
main features, Gothic. The interior measure- | 
ments of the schoolroom are 55 ft. by 28 ft. 
The ground-floor is divided into six class-rooms, 
of which the two central rooms, one on each side 
of the main corridor, are the larger, being 21 ft. 
by 16 ft., and the others respectively 18 ft. 6 in. 
by 12 ft. and 16 ft. by 9 ft. A partition divides | 
the upper floor into two large schoolrooms, with | 
separate entrances, one for boys and the other 
for girls; but the partition will be easily re- 
movable, so as to convert the floor into a hall, 
eccupying the full extent of the building. It is 
estimated that good accommodation will be pro- 
vided in the schools for 300 scholars. The 
architect is Mr. Ernest Bates, and the cost of 
the building is said to be about 1,0001. 

Chelsea.—A new schoolroom has been erected 
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| for the convenience of the elder scholars and 
infants, whose class-rooms are on the first floor 
‘in the front building. It has an open roof, with 
| iron ties, strats, &c., and a large lantern in the 
‘centre, by means of which effectual light and 
| ventilation are obtained. At the platform end of 
‘the room the angles are cut off to provide the 
‘necessary W.C. and other accommodation, and 
| also to secure uninterrupted light over the same 
| for this end of the room. In the front building, 
| whick faces the street, two class-rooms for elder 
‘scholars, and one for infants, are provided ; also 
| sitting and bed rooms for the attendants, a 
| kitchen, and coal-cellar. There is a stone stair- 
case to the upper rooms, and beneath the same a 
'librarian’s closet. The front is faced with white 
| Suffolk bricks, with red arches, cornices, &c., 
into which black bricks are occasionally intro- 
duced ; and an inscription in tiles bearing the 
name of the school is to be placed under the 
first cornice. All the internal woodwork is 
stained and varnished, and the walls of the school- 
room are covered with Portland cement. The 
whole has been carried out at an outlay of about 
1,2501., by Messrs. Scrivener & White, under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. Heygate Vernon, 
whose design was selected in a limited competi- 
tion. 








volume is specially classified and arranged for 
the use of science classes, schools, and colleges, 
It makes an interesting little volume, and is well 
illustrated by engravings. 








Wiscellanen, 


Glasgow University Buildings. — I; is 
expected that, although uot perhaps finished in 
all respects, the new buildings will be ready for 
occupation by November. The university has 
frontages to the north, the south, and the east 
with, at the west end, a row of professors’ houses, 
In the centre is a spacious quadrangle, divided 
into equal parts by the great hall, running from 
north to south. The foundations of the great 
hall have been laid, but the superstructure yet 
remains to be erected. The main front of the 
university is to the south, with, in the centre, 
a tower, which is to rise to a height of 300 ft. 
from the gronnd-line. Externally this front ig 
completed, with the exception of the tower, 
which has only reached the ridge of the central 
wing. Four shafts will be led from the top of 
the central tower, down which the air will be 
drawn to a capacious air-tube running under. 





Coley, Reading.—A new school building has 
been opened here. It contains accommodation 
for 400 children. The estimated cost of the 
building was about 600I., exclusive of site (old 
St. Mary’s workhouse) 3001. Mr. Smith, of 
Reading, was the architect ; and the contractor 
was Mr. SimmonJs, also of Reading. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Nantwich. — The foundation-stone of some 


neath the quadrangle. At the mouth of thig 
subterranean passage is a large fan, which will 
|serve the double purpose of sucking the fresh 
‘air from the top of the tower, and passing it 
|into the tube at the bottom. Along the air. 
| passage are a series of openings leading into 
| chambers furnished with metal pipes, and com. 
municating with the apartments above ; and, by 
means of boilers which are fitted up in various 
parts of the building, these metal pipes in cold 
| weather will be supplied with a constant stream 
‘of hot water. In all, thirteen self-contained 


new almshonuses at Nantwich has been laid by dwellings have been provided, but this is only 
Miss Tollemache. The site is at Welsh Row | half the number of professors connected with 
Head. The builder is Mr. James Parker, of | the university. The contractor for the build. 
Beeston. The six old houses were 80 many | ings is Mr. John Thomson. Professor G. G. 
hovels, only consisting of one room each, as a | Scott, our readers will remember, is the architect. 
dwelling for all purposes. They were built and) gociety for the Encouragement of the 
endowed by Mr. Tollemache’s ancestors, the | pine Arts.—On the 24th ult. there was an ex- 
Wilbrahams of Woodhey Hall, about 200 years |hibition of paintings of James Ward, R.A., in- 
ago. The new cottages, six in number, will clading the celebrated “‘ Mill,” painted in 1806 in 
consist of a lower floor, and a second story, | emulation ofa similar picture by Rembrandt. Mr. 
having two sleeping-rooms, 14 ft. by 10 ft., and |G R, Ward occupied the chair, and there was a 


10 ft. by 8 ft. On the bottom floor there will | 
be a house-place, measuring 12} ft. by 14 ft., a 
chamber 8 ft. by 8 ft., a pantry 7 ft. by 6 ft., and | 
outbuildings. | 

Talgarth.—Recently two or three meetings | 
have been held at the magistrates’ room, the. 
vicar presiding, to consider the propriety of 
erecting a new market-house, the present one | 
being too small, inconvenient, and in a dilapi- | 
dated condition. The scheme has been talked | 
of for some time past, but, owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring a suitable site, nothing could 
be done. This difficulty has at last been sur- 
mounted by the gift of Lord Ashburnham 
of a suitable situation in the centre of the 
town. Mr. R. Davies has received orders to 
prepare plans for the building, which is to be 
47 ft. long by 27 ft. wide, with a spacious room 
over it, to be used for concerts and other public 


| meetings. The scheme is proposed to be carried 
out by a company, with 250 21. shares, The 
| Soore has been improved of late. | by a boa-constrictor,—a painting rejected by the 


pd large attendance of artists and others 


interested in art to do honour to the occasion. 
Mr.S.C, Hall opened the proceedings with an able 
address, in which, after paying a gracefal com- 
pliment to the different members of the family 
present,—all of them distinguished artists,—and 
some brief allusions to his first acquaintance with 
James Ward, BR.A., he declared that for truth, 
force, and accuracy, and the faithfal delineation 
of animal life, no British artist before or since 
had surpassed him, one or two of bis works being 
rivalled only by those of Paul Potter, added to 
which he was eminently skilled in landscape 
painting. Mr. G. R. Ward said his father ob- 
tained his first reputation as an engraver, his 
Cornelius, after Rembrandt, having been pro- 
nounced by a competent authority the finest work 
in mezzotint ever prodaced in England, but that 
in order to become a Royal Academician he gave 
up engraving, his first important work being the 
horse Adonis (belonging to George III.) attacked 


Royal Academy, but which made the fortune of 








Books Receibed. 


“Tue Appropriation of the Railways by the 
State. By A. J. Williams, Barrister. Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin.” This is a people’s cheap 
edition of Mr. Williams’s proposals for the conver- 
sion of the railways into really public highways. 
—*“ The Railway, Banking, Mining, In- 
surance, and Commercial Almanac for 1870. 
Edited by W. P. Smith. Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co.” This is much more of an annual review of 
the material interests of the United Kingdom,— 
as, indeed, a sub-title calls it,—than a mere 
almanac. It gives a variety of information useful 
_to the merchant, manufacturer, and the general 
| public, with notices of coal, iron, metal, cotton, 
| &c. The book contains reviews of some length 
| Zarpiaq pues puyy jo ssazZoid og) 0} 8B 





in Cadogan-terrace for the Belgrave Presbyterian | societies; metropolitan expansion and social 
Church Schools, and has been opened by public /and sanitary requirements ; railways; the iron 
meetings. The buildings occupy a site over the trade; trade and finance of 1869, (ica The 


Metropolitan District Railway, and provide, on Animal Kingdom: an Elementary Text-book in 
the ground floor, in the rear, & schoolroom, 43 ft, Zoology. By Ellis A. Davidson. With illus- 
by 27 ft. by 25 ft. high, with a gallery at one end , trations. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.” This little 


| its exhibitor in America, 


Sewer Ventilation.— Mr. John Kennett has 
been lecturing at Eastbourne on this subject, 
with reference to a patented invention of his 
own,—a modification of the farnace principle, in 
‘which the town lamp-posts and lamps are made 
‘use of, one half as upcast shafts and the other as 
downcast shafts. “In the upcast the burning 
of the coal-gas in the lamp creates a vacuum at 
the point of combustion, consequently the air 
from the sewer is immediately drawn into the 
light and becomes decomposed, and supposing 
that the lamp draws no more air from the sewer 
than is necessary for the support of combustion, 
then the whole of the sewer gases pass through 
the light; or in case the heat force draws more 
air than can be consumed, then the whole being 
warmed from 30° to 50° by the burning gas, or 
from 20° to 30° by the radiant heat of the sun 
(which is absorbed by the glass lantern) above 
that of the external atmosphere, the molecular 
condition of the air is altered, being dried, 
dilated, and then forced upwards without creating 
a nuisance. The heat is transmuted into work, 
and “ the current of the main body of the sewer 
air is diverted from the dwellings.” 
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The Grand Stand Accident at Chelten-| Value of Land in Liverpool.—At a re- 
nam.—After three years’ tedious litigation, | cent sale of corporation property in Liverpool, 
judicial decision has at length been given in the|a small office and about 1624 yards of lease- 
case of Francis v. Cockrell, the question at issue | hold land (corporation lease of 72 years), situate 
in which was the liability or otherwise of the|in the old churchyard, Chapel-street, sold for 
defendant, as a member of the race committee, | 3,3601., being at the rate of 201. 13s. 7d. per 
for the damages sustained by the plaintiff, who | yard; and a block of 262 yards of unoccupied 
was one of those injured by the fall of the! land in New-street, Victoria-street, realised 
grand stand at Cheltenham races in 1867. As  4,3801., being at the rate of 161. 14s, 4d. per 
this case might (to some extent be taken as yard.——An inquiry was held before Mr. J. J. 
governing others, it has been closely fought. Aston, Q.C., and a special jury, to assess the 
Originally, it stood for hearing at the Gloucester | value of one front house, let at 8s. 6d. per week, 
Midsummer Assize following the accident, but | and two court houses, at 3a. 9d. each per week. 














on its being called on a reference was made by | Mr. Hornblower, Mr. Peter Ellis, and Mr. Wordle 

consent to Mr. J. O. Griffits to find as to facts. | were called for the claimant, Mrs. Bartlett, their 
Several months elapsed before the special case valuations being respectively 5861., 5751., and | 
was drawn up, and it was not until last July, | 6221., inclading 10 per cent. for compulsory pur- | 
more than two years after the mishap, that it chase, and being calculated at about sixteen | 
came on for argument in the Court of Queen’s years’ purchase on the net rental. Mr. Culshaw | 
Bench. Judgment was then reserved, and after and Mr. Scott, who were called for the Corpora. | 
another six months’ delay the decision of the tion, considered that the rents were excessive, 
Court was delivered on Monday, the Lord Chief and that, after deducting 20 per cent. for out- 
Justice, Justice Mellor, Justice Lush, and Justice goings, the net rents would not be more than. 


Hanven sitting in Banco. Justice Hannen 301, which they capitalised, one at thirteen | 
delivered the judgment, in which he reviewed a years’ purchase, and the other at twelve years’ 


number of cases bearing on the issue. The purchase. Mr. Culshaw’s valuation, including 
result was that the authorities appeared to be in the 10 per cent., was 4291, Mr. Scott’s being 
favour of the plaintiff, on the ground that a only 398/. The jury retired, and gave a verdict. 
person entering into an implied contract for for 5101. 
safety was not exonerated simply because he had | 
employed a competent builder. Judgment was; Official Expenditure in the Metropo- 
therefore pronounced for the plaintiff. ten Board of Works.—At the last weekly 


| 
} 


| mouth of it is at Gittelda, in Brunswick. It is 


Salisbury Cathedral.—The report of Mr. G 
G. Scott, R.A., on the restoration of the choir of 
Salisbury Cathedral as a memorial to the late 
Bishop Hamilton, is published. He estimates 
that the works will cost 8,5001., including the 
restoration of the stonework of the choir withont 
the aisles or transepts, the screens and sedilia in 
the north and south-eastern bays with the tomb 
of Bishop Poore, the screens to the eastern 
transept arches, the restoration of the stalle and 
subselle with new desk-fronts to the same, the 
Bishop’s throne, the new pavement and steps, 
with the probable amount of the architect's 
charges, and the salary of the clerk of the works. 
The reredos he supposes to begiven. The grilles 
behind the same will, he thinks, cost about 4501. ; 
the pulpit, 3007. ; the organ screen, and remodel- 
ling of the organ, from 3,0001. to 3,5001. ; the in- 


cidental expenses, 1,0001. The plans show that 


it is proposed to bring back the choir, with its 
arrangements and decorations, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will permit, to its original condition. 
He is in favour of opening out the choir to the 
nave, and considers an open screen a sine qué 
non. 


Good Tunnelling.—A great underground 
work is the Ernst August Gallery—one of five 
belonging to a metal mine in the Hartz. “The 


10 ft. high, 6} ft. wide, and has a fall three- 
fifths of an inch in a yard. Like a railway 


meeting of the Board, on bringing up the usual tunnel (but it is twice the length of the longest), 

The Equalisation of the Poor Rates.— | report of the Finance Committee, Mr. D. Rogers it was begun simultaneously at various different 
Mr. Goschen’s Bill in the House of Commons | drew the attention of the Board to the very points, and finished in thirteen years. The 
proposes to place half the expenditure of the| heavy charges which were being constantly | gallery is 6{ miles in direct length ; but if its 
metropolis for poor relief on the Common Fand. | made by the officers of the board for cab hire, lateral branches are taken into account, and a 
That is, the half of 1,400,0001. This is a great | and instanced one case where a cab was charged | subterranean gallery, navigable for boats, which 
step towards an equitable distribution of the cost | for from Spring-gardens to Charing-cross. Mr. | opens into it, the Ernst August Galleries are said 
of the metropolitan poor on the ratepayers. A | Collinson also complained that officers sent out | to be not less than fifteen miles long. All the 
grant of 3a. 6d. per week for each inmate is to be | on their duties were in the habit of charging for )2nctions of the different sections fit accurately 
allowed out of the Common Fand. To that fund refreshments, and spent the time that ought to into each other, the precision of the results 
fifteen parishes contribute, and twenty-four | be occupied in their duties in taking those re-, having been partly insured by the aid of a 
draw upon it, Medical officers, relieving officers, | freshments, at the cost of the ratepayers, magnet, weighing 200 lbs., which inflaenced the 
and paid nurses will be increased in number, but | Mr. Richardson referred also to the charges Compass through the solid rock 65 ft. deep, and 
nothing will be done to assist out-door relief from | made for coach hire for the Fire Brigade, and which was kept in one of the working-places, 
the Common Fand. To prevent guardians generally condemned the expenditure incurred | while the compass was held in the other.” 





giving as much relief as possible within the beyond the ordinary expenses of the Brigade. 


workhouses, @ limit will be placed upon the After a long discussion, and an amendment that | 
number, The proposal demands the earnest the report be referred back to the committee for | 


attention of the metropolitan members. At the further consideration, on a division the amend- 
last meeting of the Marylebone board of guar- ment was negatived by a majority of 17 to 13, 
dians notices of motion were given by Mr. H.C. and the report was adopted. Captain Shaw, 
Tucker, amongst others, as to the 3s. 6d. :— chief officer of the Fire Brigade, sent a letter 

“That it will be a great cruelty and hardship to the requesting an increase of his salary. The 


most respectable poor, to whom alone the house is a test, application was referred to the General Purposes | 


by breaking up their homes, and destroying the remains i 
S rn ae leaving those — decline to enter the | Committee. 
ouse to die of slow starvation. at recent improve- : 
ments in dietary, ventilation, warming, and general com- Pigs 4 wow Cab Register.—A now vehicle cnn 
fort in workhouses render them no longer a test and terror gister, which has been invented by M. O. Vivier, 


to the worthless; and that if any allowance be given from a French chronometer-maker, and is intended to. 


the common fand, it should be given impartially to every t d t h by the dri f 
dult, whether in receipt of in-doo: t-door relief.” a a. . eee ae 
. ibn atatnagiens Pe | hired vehicles, is described in the London Inter- 


Surely this is 4 retrograde step of Mr. Gosoben’s. |. csional newspaper. The register occupies but | r 
/ when the question discussed was,—“ Is it expe- 


The time is past for adding to the hardships of . very small space; it may be fixed inside or 


the deserving poor, by forcing them into the | : : Pare 
+ siete |outside the carriage. It has two distinct parts, 
workhouse, and sustaining it as a terror to the '—one for the guidance of the proprietor of the | 


—— —. than to the worthless, as he pro- cab, the other for that of the driver and the | 
P ” | public. The part which is intended to guide the 


Explorations in Palestine. — Captain | public consists of a couple of dials, always visible, 
Warren has recently been conducting explota- one of which indicates the number of miles 
tions at the following points :—The district of travelled, and the other the fractions or sub- 
Coelo, Syria, has many important ruins of divisions of the last mile entered on. A spring 
temples, which have nearly all their entranees can be pulled which instantly sends back the 
towards the east; and their positions are hands to zero. There is a self-acting arrange- 
similar to the temple of Jerusalem; and the ment by which, when the carriage is empty, 


Working Men's Ciub and Institute 
Union.—The council of this society having 
always regarded the institution of discussion 
meetings at working men’s clubs and institutes 
as an object of very great importance, both as a 
means of mental discipline and political educa- 


| tion, and also as affording opportunities for 


persons of different occupations and positions in 
life to become better acquainted with each 


| other’s opinions and interests, propose to invite 
| their members, as well as representative men of 


all classes and opinions, to meet from time to 
time at their office in the Strand for the discus- 
sion of questions in literature, sociology, politics, 
history, and ethics. A conference was held at 
the rooms of the Union, on Thursday, March 3rd, 


dient to substitute the Metric Decimal System of 
Weights and Measures for those now in use?” 


Improvements in Locomotion. — Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, at a recent dinner of the 
Foremen Engineers, deprecated the use of horse 
tramways as unsuited to the times. He farther 
intimated his opinion that “mechanical engi- 
neers have a right to enter their protest, con- 


sidering the many obstructions there have been 


for many years past to the employment of road 
locomotives.” Sir Joseph thinks it quite pos- 


ruins of the synagogues in Galilee have many the register ceases to act. But would not such sible to produce a small, light, locomotive, which 


points of resemblance. There is one peculiarity register be apt to tempt cabmen to prefer long 
about some of these temples which appears to routes to short ones, for the purpose of increasing 


would work quietly and effectively for use on 
roads, but, as a preparatory condition, he recom- 


distinguish them from those of Earope. They 
are mounted on stylobates, and have no steps 
or staircase up to the entrance, and the only 
method of entering is by a small door opening 
from the side of the stylobate into the vauits 
underneath, and thence by some means into the 
temple itself; from this it would appear either 
that only the priests went into the temple, or 
else that there was some temporary wooden 
staircase up into the stylobate. The small 
temples about Hermon appear to be somewhat 
of more ancient date than those in the Buka’a ; 
they are of the Ionic order, and are in antis. 


A New Opera House for Paris —When- 
ever there is a big house to let in Paris, it is 
sure to be turned into a theatre. The huge 
Magazins Réunis are about to meet their inevi- 
table fate. M. Gueymard has obtained permis- 


sion to cover over the court-yard, and to convert | 


it into an opera-house, where the masses are to 
be initiated into the works of the great masters. 


their fares ? | mends that the roads should be better made, 
| Wewkesbury Water Supply.—TheChelten- and kept in a proper state of surface by the use 
ham Water Company having nearly completed | of steam-rollers, steam-sweeping machines, and 
their works for the supply of water to the inhabi- | other appliances. 


‘tants of Tewkesbury from the Severn, a public | 
| meeting, convened by the mayor, was held on | A Board of Conciliation and ane ae 
Monday last, at the Town-hall, to arrange the for Liverpool.—The Liverpool a oraeeetd _— . 
terms on which the company should supply the °S have held a preliminary meeting with the 
‘water. Mr. McLansborough stated that the | View of establishing a court of arbitration in 
company’s charges would be 5 per cent. on the Liverpool. The chairman of the trades council 
gross estimated rental of houses over 10l., with presided, and the meeting was cennimensly in 
‘extra charges for closets, gardens, baths, and so favour of the object in view. A circu a po 
‘on, After an animated discussion of upwards agreed upon, Inviting the co-operation of the 
| of two hours, this resolution was carried :— ‘employers. This circular has to be submitted to 
‘ the trades’ council. 
“That unless the Waterworks Company consent to | 
supply bye —= at 5 pennant om the rateable value | Landscape Architecture.—In December 
t ross estimated rental, it 1s the opinion 0 ry : ic 
this outing thet the inbabitants should confine anenpeiven | last an advertisement appeared in the ore 
to their present private supply for culinary and domestic papers, offering a premiam of 30 guineas for the 
| best plan for “ Public Parks and Recreation 


purposes,” $ at 
A second resolution was agreed on to the effect | Ground at Luton, in Bedfordshire.” The premium 


that the public should only pay for extras they | has been awarded to Mr. J. H. Carrington, land- 





—Galignani. 


really needed and used. scape architect, of Mile-end, near Stockport. 
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Instruction in Economic Science.—The 
Executive Committee, on Labour and Capital, 


of the National Association for the Promotion of | 


Social Science have urged on the President of 
the Privy Council their strong conviction,— 
* That the hostility between labour and capital, arising | 
from an erroneous belief that the interests of workpeople 
and their employers, and of tenants and~landlords, are 
opposed to each other—a belief leading, in manufactures, 
to attempts to impose harassing restrictions regarding 
rates of wages, hours of labour, piece-work, number of 
apprentices, and the use of machinery ; and, in agriculture, | 
to attempts to dictate the amount of rent to be exacted, | 
and the selection of tenants; and leading, in its farther 
stages, to strikes, locks-out, ratteniags, and threats of per- 
sonal violence, and ultimately, in many cases, to murder | 
itself,—might have been mitigated, and in great measure 
prevented, had the people of this country in their youth, 
and before the mind could be warped, been instructed mn 
the elements of economic science; and on this and on 
other grounds they respectfully urge that no more time be 
lost in taking measares for introducing this knowledge, as 
a branch of education, into all schools to which 


the gives pecuniary aid.” 

Wew Cabs.—The London Depdt Carriage 
Company will, in a short time, offer to the 
public private carriages at the same rate as the 
existing cabs. These carriages will combine the 
convenience of the voiture de remise in Paris, 
with the comfort of a London brougham. There 
will be covered stands provided for them in all 
the principal thoroughfares, to each of which 
there will be an overseer or checktaker, who will | 
be responsible for the civility of all the men 
under him. There will be 900 new carriages 
and 900 strong horses, at the cheap rate of 
2s. 6d. the hour, or arrangements to be made for 
a whole or half a day. 


Steam Boiler Explosions. — From the 
annual report of the chief engineer of the 
National Boiler Insurance Company, it appears 
that the boiler explosions reported during 1869 
have been unusually numerous, and the fearful 
loss of life and number of persons injured 
thereby, much exceed the average recorded of 
late years. He had received information of no 
less than 60 explosions, by which 84 persons 
were killed and 142 seriously injured.—Total, | 
226. Ont of the 60 explosions 23 were of plain | 
cylindrical boilers, externally fired; and 14 of 
Cornish, or one fiued, internally fired. The 
chief cause of the explosions were fracture at 
riveted seams, deficiency of water, and internal 
corrosion. 





Sculpture.—We understand that at a meet- covering. 


ing of the subscribers to the Gladstone statue, | 
held in the Mayor’s parlour at Liverpool recently, | 
it was unanimously decided to offer the statue 
to the mayor and town council of that town, for | 
the purpose of having it placed in St. George’s| 
Hall. The statue is the work of Mr. Adams | 
Acton. The bronze statue of the late Ear! of | 
Carlisle has, we understand, been completed by | 
Mr. Foley, and is about to be erected in the | 
People’s Garden in the Phoenix Park, Dablin, | 





a place in which his lordship took considerable | : 


interest. 
Monumental.—A cross of granite has just 
been erected in Stoke Canon Churchyard, to the 
memory of the late Mr. Ralph Barnes, the secre- 
tary and legal adviser of the late Bishop of 
Exeter. This tribute of the affection of his 
children has been carried out by Messrs. Easton 
& Son, of Exeter. The cross is bold, and rests | 
on massive steps of granite. The work is 
analogous in its design to one erected by the 
same sculptor over the remains of the late John | 
Keble, the author of the “ Christian Year.” 


Glass Manufacture.—At a recent meeting 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. Fie! exhi- 
bited specimens of flint glass of great density 
(Faraday’s glass), obtained by a new process, 
enabling masses of this material to be manufac- 
tured, weighing from 25 to 35 kilos., perfectly 
pure, homogeneous, and free from striz, and of 
a density equal to and even greater than that of 
Faraday. 


Smethwick.—The committee’ and members 


'to the address with regard to 





of the Smethwick and District Building Society 
met on Monday last for the purpose of appoint- 
ing an architect and valuer. There were fifteen 
applicants for the appointment, Messrs. T. C. 
& J. P. Sharp, of Birmingham and Smethwick, 
were unapimously elected architects; and Mr. J. 
Howell, of Birmingham, valuer to the society. 


‘Windsor Castie.—The occupants of the 
houses in the Horse-shoe Cloisters at Windsor 
Castle have received orders to vacate them as 
soon a8 possible, so that the work of restoration, 
in the timber and herring-bone brickwork style, 
which may now be seen in many parts of the 
building, may be commenced. 


| Lunatie Asylum. Mr. H, Oard, architect. Quantities 





Her Majesty and Epping Forest.—In the | 


House of Commons, on Tuesday evening last, 
Lord O. Fitzgerald, the ter of the 
Household, brought up the reply of her M y 
this forest, as 
follows :—“ I have received your address, pray- 
ing that I will take such measures as | may 
deem most expedient in order that Epping Forest 
may be preserved for the recreation and enjoy- 
ment of the people. Concurring with you in the 
desire that open spaces in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis may be preserved for the enjoy- 
ment of my people, I will carefally consider 
how effect may be given to the prayer of this 
address.” 





For house and for Mr, A. B. 
Renbatne and Sane Laws, Mr, John 









































£1,650 0 0 
Thomas 1,550 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ................ 1,525 0 0 
Best -- 1467 0 06 
Johas 1,399 0 0 
Hollidge . 1,380 0 6 
Wo 1330 : : 
P t & Taylor........ timmtm~2§. i @ : 
Ward -- 1,200 00 
Pollard 1,280 0 © 
Lose 1,267 0 0 
Hunt 1,248 0 0 
Geo 1,239 0 0 
Wri 1,215 15 0 
Turner 1,172 0 0 








For alterations and additions to No. 6, Fore-strees 


Worthern Architectural Association,— Parade, —_ for Mr, J. C. Brown, Mr, James H, 


A special meeting of the members of the Smith, archi 


Northern Architectural Association was held on) 
Saturday, the 26th ult., at the Old Castle, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration and preparing a report upon the | 
minutes and proceedings of the eighth annual | 


meeting of the Architectural Alliance. After a fowicy, architect, The quantities suppler by uci 
lengthened discussion on the several subjects Green :— oii 


contained in the minutes, a report was adopted. 
South Kensington Museum Model.—_ 
Mr. W. H. Gregory, in the Commons, asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury if he would place in 
the library the model of the buildings of Sonth | 
Kensington Museum and the ex ion of the 
model. Mr. Stansfeld said the model was on) 
a very large scale; but if a convenient place 
could be foand for it in the library there was no | 
objection to its being placed there. 
Horticultural Society. — Wednes-| 
day’s exhibition of spring flowers included rmaagni- | 
ficent specimens of orchids, camellias, cyclamens, | 
and primulas. The weather was so genial that | 
a more than usually large number of members | 
attended. There is every prospect that the! 
hyacinth show on the 16th inst. will be one of | 
great interest, as the foreign grov.ers offer prizes _ 


to a considerable amount. 


Protection of Iron.—Nature states that a 
method of protecting iron from atmospheric | 
influences has been proposed by Messrs. Mac.) 
millan & Macgregor, of Dumbarton and Glasgow. 
They bring melted sulphur into contact with the 
cold metallic surface to be protected. The sul- 
phar chills and sets into a hard, thin, protecting 








TENDERS. 
For erecting St. Jude’s Church, South Kensington, 
Messrs. George & Henry Godwin, architects. Quantities | 
supplied by Messrs. Gardiner & Bell :— } 
If second malms used | 
internally in place of | 
picked — add 
45 





Colls & Son inn is 
Dove, Brothers ............ 
Scrivener & White ......... 
Nightingale ................+ 
Manley & Rogers ......... 11,840 
DENIGD ininstkscpiverinictsnstiecne 
Browne & Robinson ...... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Myera & Sons. ..,.......00008 | 
| 








For sewers, at Brighton. Mr. Philip C. Lockwood, 
borough surveyor, engineer :-— * j 
Contract No. 5. | 


Sawers, Brothers ...............00 34,951 
Dickinson & Oliver ............... $3,890 


Pickering . 
Crockett . 
Wigmore . 
Blackmore .. 
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For additions and alterations at the Sussex County 
supplied by Mr. B. H. Nusn:— 
gon . 














puduaabiobutibbnosstenbtkecsdoess £4,648 0 0 

ROU - - censsdivccecinentnncvcrescsuccsins 4,060 0 0 
P. EE cciscnccctunisavese -. 3,980 0 0 
Parsons 3,740 0 0 
seni sadehiarennevinctionaabeeyanes che , : 00 
ap) Guiipesencdecenceseedbal 080s evens 3,657 0 0 
Pectin 3,655 14 2 
( OCG) iscscctacinens iy 00 





| For house and shop, in North-road, Brighton, 


| plied :— 
‘ | ee 











} fo 

| Baleombe. Mr. John Hill, architect. Quantities sup- 
0 
0 
CY) 














For a ground-floor shop Ag basement, near New- 





Rivett ........ £633 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ......... 619 








Macey 599 
Crabb & V: hidiaiemapliehimiinteine 596 
Browne & Tekinnes snessenebesdeseess . 686 
Beeton 583 
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For proposed alterations and additions to s house, at 


pro 
Abingdon, for Mr, Pauline Martin. Mr. Edwia Dolby, 


architect :— 


To B -csvce sacdentvisbeisiddiielnbebotss £255 
King 255 
Drew 249 
235 
225 
221 











CPO ssctncictnsei ediicinciiineah hideodnoossoes 
TRUER: sniisiianincisiisbeecininatinibbibins cibiiiy 
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For finishing houses, St. Luke’s-road, Bedminster 


Bristol, Mr, W. Cloutman, architect :— 


Contract No. 4. 
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Co . 5, 
Perkins & White ..................008 
Millett cre cal 
Lloyd 
Hobbs 
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For additions to the parsonage-house for St. Silas, Pen- 
tonville, for the Rev. J, Wilkin:on. Messrs. E. Habershon 
& Brock, architects :— 

Manley 


esccooceco 
eoccoecoco 











For alterations, at Lisson-grove, for Messrs. Spencer 
Turner, & Boldero. Mr. T. BR. Parker, —. - 
47 











Ebbs & Sons 0 
Aitchinson & Walker., <. 84 0 0 
Thompson & Smith . ee Ue 
OE eecevee Sexevcesse 830 0 0 
Weather: Be BOR = scisiinnerciccresesccessies . 8600 
Morsman ws. 789 0 0 
UE i ndcictiiscdanncceonsegnsnskensah 78 00 





For rebuilding warehouse, Nos. 26 and 27, St. Mary 
Axe, for Messrs. Saiomon, Mr, B. Tabberer, architect = 
Coben (accepted) .. £2,075 0 0 











For building house and shop, Exeter-place, Walham- 
green, for Mr. David Oldfield :— 
Taylor & Pitts (accepted) ..... oo» £469 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Glazed Facing Bricks.—We have had a dozen requests for the ad- 
dresses of parties who have at different times written in our page® 
on this sutject, but cannot comply with them. Those who have 
effected improvements must take theirowa means of readering theit 

J. P. (out of our line).—Architect (various cirecmstances would 
have te be inquired into. We might mislead by answering geue- 
rally). —A. Z. (we are forced to decline).—R: P. P.—Mr. A—H.C— 
M.-C, 0, E—W. G. B—H. L-J. H, &—C. C. H.—J. BE. & Son.— 
J. CA. M—B. B—Col. W.—J. D. D.—E. D.—A Newtowner.—8.— 
Cc LxJ. HR B—T. &J. 8—B W.—Lord L—-W. 0. —E. H.—T. Jj. 
J. B—-E. G.—R. G. 8—Nemo.—H. T. (B.—C. & F.—8. P.—D. T.— 
J. W. N.—D. & B.—W. P.—L. H. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be scoompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 
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IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufacture of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. juttn, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be ee sranliet with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamp' on Church | 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond. | 
street, London, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ts LONDON ASSURANCE COR- 
ronal for MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE -—~_rrccaees 
corpora Royal Charter, A.D. 1720 
Offices : Ne 7, KOVAL EXCHANGS, and No.7, PALL-MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Beq. 


Total Funds on —— 31-t, 1869 ...... £2,515,629 
LIFE DEPAKCM 
Policies in force for sveces £4,855, 823 
(exclusive of Bonus ‘additions ~ 





Income—Premiums .,....+...0005 £161,381 
eee Se RE 58,324 
219,705 
lated Premi . £1,342 472 





ne her informat'on may. ‘pe obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURBNCE, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1, New BRIDGE-STREET, BLACK- 
FRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 

The o'dest Insurance Office in existence. founded and still con- 
lucted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to Members in each department. 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst the Mem- 
vers of Five Years’ standing and upwaridse—there being no Share- 
holders, 

Tue rate of abat 
year on Life Policies is 60 per cent, for the Old Series, and 50 per 
vent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (charged at 1s. 61. 
per cent.) is 65 percent. 

The Directors ave willing to appoiat as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 

3st DECEMBER, 1869. 

















Claims paid on Life Policies to this date .... +. £816,106 
Retarned in Ab tof P ms ditto . ° 600,773 
ASSELS. 

Accumulated Pand.. ess £1,290 2% 
Present Value of Life “Premiums. 1,309,352 

LIAFILITIES, 
Present Value of Sums Insured (3.246,5472.) ..... 1,580,809 


Present Value of Life Annuities (9.0952, per annum) 65,595 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office, may 
be had on application to the Secretary, 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, No, 1, O'd Broad-street, E.C. and 
Nos. 16 and 17, Pa!l-mail, 8.W. 
Instituted 1803, 
Capital, 1,600,0008, Pait-ap and invested, 700,001, 

Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every 
lescription of preperty, at mederate rates of premium. 

The recent abolition oy the duty on Fire Insurance should induce 
Policy- holders and all intending Insurers to protect thems+ives fully 
from loss by fire, which can now be done ata net annual cost of from 
is, 6d, per cent. upwa. 

Septennial Policies charged only six years’ premium, 

Prompt and liberal settlement of claims, 

The usual commission allowed on foreign ship insurances, 

JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 











TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamental 














DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 
LAMP BRACKETS 


CANDELABRA, 
Bronzed Gas Figures, 


Garden and Drinking | 


Fountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 


Panels, &c. 


Price Book 3s. 6d, in 
stamps. 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS, 


me Manufacturers, 
UPPER THAMES 


STREET, Lonyvoy, E.C, 

















EPORT on TRAMWAYS in the 


METROPOLIS. 
by WILLIAM BOOTH ats ranonl nae surveyor to the Vestry of 


Lendon : VACHER 1’ & 80N8, ONG. 39, ‘Partiament.street ; 
H. MITCHENER, Eversholt-street, Oakley-square, N. W. 


Nearly read with about 47 Woo'cuts. 
[HE 'SCLENGE of BUILDING : ‘an Ele- 
- eet Treatise on 


the Principles of Construction, 
y B. WYNDHAM TARN, M.A, Architect. 
___ Landon: "locRWeuDt OO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 











D=s!ens ‘PI PREPARED - fom ROUGH 


®KETOCHES or otherwise, in the best style of art. Perspre- 
mn YERS TAYLOB, 17, 


Published at 5/. 5s. offered for 32. 16s, 
Q WEN JONES’S GRAMMAR of |aa 
ORNAMENT. 


Tmpl. 4to, 112 superb Plates in gold and colours, with Letterpress 
descriptions, extra cloth, gilt edges. 


ORNAMENT of SAVAGE TRIBES. — See 


Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 


EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 

ASSYRIAN and PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 

GREEK ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 


POMPEIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament, 

ROMAN ORNAMENT. —See Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament. 

BYZANTINE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’ 8 | 
Grammar of Ornament, 

ARABIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s | 
Grammar of Ornament, 

TURKISH ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s 


Grammar of Ornament. 


MORESQUE ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s | 


Grammar of Ornament. 








t of Premium thereby given for the current 


LAMP POSTS, Bexesr GEORGE’S SKETCHES 


Complete Pattern and | 


| PERSIAN ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s | 


| Grammer of Ornament. 


PE RSPECTIVES, COMPETITION’ 


sie and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SURVEYING 
ELLING.— Address, C, 47, London Wall, B.C. 


O CARPENTERS and HOUSE 


Di CORATORS.—Capital opening for energy and practical 
ability. The Advertiser, who bas been in buviness thirty yrars, 
soeks ASSISTANCE in one of the above, either by the way of 
Partner-hip or otherwiee. Capital enly 50%. for plant.—Apyply, by 
letter, Z. eare of Mr. Spring, 8, Gloucester-street, Regent’s-park, N.W. 








UILDERS, DECORATORS, 


ILDERS, "thoroughly oxpestonced | in House 

Work, Demeulive Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 

may be » OBTAINED at the House of (all, Marlborough Inn, Blenheim. 

steps, Oxford-street. Work done ~ the ay, hour, or job, Materials 
found if required.—Addreas to the Secretary. 


\ ANTED, in the siete an efficient 

BUILDER'S ASSISTANT. Must be an efficient bookkeeper, 
competent to take off quantities, and aceustomed to the general 
routine of a builder's office. ust havea thoro: gh kvowledge of the 
trate, and beable to take c’ of the busivess in the absence of the 
principal, Umexe>ptionable reference required. Office hours from 
Six to Six.— Address, stating salary, X. P. Messrs. C. Barker & Son's, 
\ Birchin-lane. 


| WANTED, a good SAW-SHARPENER. 
Must be industrious and of sober habits. None need apply 
“hone character will not bear the strictest investigation.—Apply to 
W. PARKINGSON, Foreman on the Re‘cliffe Estate, West Brompton. 


j ANTED, by an Architect in the country, 


a good ger ona DRAUGHTSMAN.—Adaress, stating salary, 
| we, Yeu Office of ** The Baitder.” 


TO BUILDERS AN DCA PITALISTS. 


A JANTED, a Person with from 5007. to 














1,0002. to JOIN the Advertiser in valuable Bailding Land 
speculation. Practical knowledge preferred.—Address, 683, Office of 


| “ Tee Builder.” 


‘INDIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones's | 


Grammar of Ornament. 


[HINDOO CRNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s | 


rammar of Ornament, 


| cunenen ORNAMENT.—See Owen Jones’s | 


Grammar of Ornament, 


| CELTIC ORNAMENT. — See Owen Jones's | 
Grammar of Ornament. 
| MEDLZVAL ORNAMENT.—See Owen ore nat 


Grammar of Ornament. 
|RENAISSANSE ORNAMENT.—See Owen | 


j Jonea’s Granmar of Ornament. 
} 


ELIZABETHAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen 


Jones’s Grammar of Ornament. 


ITALIAN ORNAMENT. — See Owen Sevens 


Grammar of Ornament. 


OWEN JONES'S GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT, 


Impl, 4to, 112 superb Plates in gold and colours, extra cloth, gilt 
edges. Published at 51, 5s. offered at 31. 16s, 


BERNARD QUARITCH, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


LEAVES and FLOWERS from NATURE.—See | 





= TO DRAUGHTSMEN. 
W ANTED, a quick and experienced 
PERSPECTIVE HAND to prepare a competition drawing 
from rou h :ketches, style Classic —Apply, per letter, with terms, to 
E. L. Messrs. Mead & Powe'l’s, 75, Cheapside, 


TO ARCHITECTS OR BUILDERS. 





‘\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19, 


who has just completed his articles, an ENGAGEMENT, 
with either of the above. Salary not so much an object as improve- 
mnent, Working and perspective drawings, First-class refereuces.— 
Address, A. B, 1 a, Leadeuhali-street, #.C. 


TO BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
> DA : 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK or ASSISTANT. Well up in drawing, measuring, 
| prime cost, accvunts, aud the general routine of a b.iider’s office. 
Hight years’ expeiience. Unexceptiosalle references.—Address, 624, 
hom of “ The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, 
‘T' 2 7 AT a 
JVANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a JUNIOR ASS'STANT. Can prepare working drawings 
rom rough sketches. Good references. Salary moderate. Couutry 
on me — Address, C. H. A T. Office of “ The Builder 3 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
JOBBING BRICKLAYER. Used to all kinds of firs work. 
| wages, 6d, per hour,— Address, R. M. 13, Lower North-street, Sloane- 
street, Chelsea, 








Jast published, Rosa! 4to, Ornamen‘al Cloth, 12. 16+ 


Ee NGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. Forty- | 
five Views and Plans of recently erected Mansions, Private 
Residences, Parsonage Houses, Farm-H-uses, Lodges, and Cortages , 
_ the actual Cost of each, and a Practical Treatise on House 

uilding 


By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Architect, Oxford. 
Oxford and London : JAMES PARKER & CO, 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


| BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good system, can 

| have a SET of MODELS for BUIL ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,” 
No, 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a | 
Modified Arrangement by Single Knutry, suit«ble for small builders.— 
Address, E, A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London, 











Just published, in one volame, elegantly bound in clo'h, 12. ils. 6d. 





GERMAN and SWISS; being actual Transfers, by Cowell’s 
| Anasta ‘ic Process, of the Original Pen-a.d Ink Drawings of Forty- 
five pi ture-que Views in Nuremberg, Cologue, Wiirzburg, Conlentz, 
Prague, Bale, Lucerne, Thuune, Berne, Lausanue, &c. with short 
descriptive text by the Arti.t, 

Londen: W. M. THOMPSON, 48, Pall-mal!, and 20, Cockspur- 


street. 
| 
' 


Just published, price 4s. ; post free, 43. 4d, 





Soeten, Seamees, Se. | | A TOHLEY'S S$ BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 


FOR 1870. 


Contsining a Complete List of the Present Prices of ! Builders 
Materials and Labour, and of all Trades in connexion with Bailding ; 
U-efal and Important Tables and Memoranda for Preparing Esti- 
mates, *p-cialiy arranged for the ure of Architects, Builders, Coa- 
tractors, and Kpgineers, &c. compiled by Experienced Mea, 

To which is added 


BUILDERS’ PRICES for LEEDS and the WEST RIDING of 
YORsSHIKE, specially prepare. ; Tables for Calculating W. 
Builders’ Measurem-n's with Bilis of Quantities ; Marks aud Quali- 


| ties of Trmber, and Rules for Caleulat:ng the Various Standards ; 
| on Ion as Applied to Building Structures, by a “Civil Engineer” 


} 


Metropolitan Building Act ; List of Members, District Officers, ond 
the Regu!atious of the Bosrd of Works. 

“Ip co: clusion we cannot too strongly commend Messrs. Atchley’s 
Price Book to those who would an acctrate, complete, — 


| concise work on this subject, and one which bears ample interna 











tiv — outhned ee etcbed, Gunnin a ne »d abstracting with 
‘uracy, oderate,—. 
Thaviee tan. ‘Holborn, 


evidence that the labours of experienced men have been NT: | 
bestowed upon it.”"— Mechanics’ Magazine, January 29, 1870, 


ATCHLEY & CO. 


Architectural, Engineering, and Fine Art 


Publishers, 
LONDON : 106, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BEDFORD 
SQUARE, W.C. 


And all Booksellers in Town or Country 








ARTNERSHIP, AGENCY, or PUR- 

CHASE of a BUSINESS, not a —— ®, WANTED, where 

0 t Buyers, aud a sm ing 

Sastar tom bing ine tn rte tata, addi, 0, OB 
of ** The Baiider.” 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 





+ 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PL UMBER. Can do plain zine-work. Willing to 
| fill up time in other branches if reguire.—Adaress, F. L. 4, Samael 
| streot, Commecial-read Ea-t. 
TO BUILDERS 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, asCLERK 

or ASSISTANT, by a systemstics! Man Has been shop aud 
general foreman, and is an exee!lent draaght.man and cerefal (aan- 
tity clerk.—Addresa, TUDOR, Pr ist~: fice, Redhiil, Surrey. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, in an Archi- 

tect’s Office, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Highest references. 
Salary moderate. ‘Yorkshire preferred.— Address, NIMROD, 82, 
Butler-street, Oldham-road, Manchest er. 











TO ARCH 
\/ ANTED, a_ RE- EN NGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS. Fifteen years’ experience. Testi- 
monials first-class Well up in church-work, quansities, measuring 
up works, &c, Age 44.—Address, A. Z, Z. Mrs. Everard’s, Kintbury, 


| Berks, 


| WANIED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 





TION in a Builde:’s Uttice, Wel: up in prices, mening up 
work, and the general routine of the office. Age 23. satisfactory 
refe: ence, — Address, A. B. 1, . Staniey- “Toad, Upper iHulloway. 


ANTED, by a first-class ASSISTAN 
TEMPORARY KMPLOY MENT, at bis own Office or pba 
wise,— Adare Address, X 20, SJobn- street, Ade! phi, 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


JOINERS’ MACHINIS?. 30 years’ thorough goagtiens ex- 
A. 8. Mr. Littleton’s, 

















perience, with good reference.—Address, M. A. 
Sawmaker, 61, Kegert-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS. 


- 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

BUILDBR’S CLERK. Age 24. Has served some time at 

the practical part, used to measure up work, take out quantities, 

quick at figvres, and good draughtsman, Salary moteraie. First- 

class personal references.—Address, 3. N. B. No. 58, A\bany-strect, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 


J ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, 
a SITUATION as FOKEMAN of CARP@NIERS fhas filled 
a similar situation before), or coustant empluyment in a 9% 4 








| shop, or carpenter and agent on a geneman ’s estate, — Address, A. Z 
171, Chureh-:oad, Batterses, 5.W. 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by an ASSISLANT, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT Good dranghtsman avd penman. Desigu, 

detatis, perspective, surveying, &c. Exevileut refereuces.— Add.ess, 
A. &Z. Post-otfice, Priace.-strect, Westminster, 


TO ARCHITSCTS, 
ANTED, an ieuaediate RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, ape teillp efficient GENERAL ASSISTANT, whose 


roug and experience suits him tu att classes aud s'yles of 
canon Poth to design and otherwire. Highest 


Terms we ‘moderate.—Address, W. F. F. 13, William- 














ae TER, GRAINER, WRITER, and 

PAPERHANGER.—A steady Man, with a good general know- 
edge of the above branches, REQUIRED for a Jobbing poe pes 4 
nnd miles east of London, good man 's required, and 


wages will be given, None others need apply.—-A agp, nG.— 
oa. furnishing all particulars, salary ene im te T. P. aad, | Ce 


Lower Edmonton. 


street, Camden-road, N. 








by a respectable YOUTH, a 


VER to the MARBLE ‘or sTone 
eITUATION a is FisakR. 88, Neviugton-cause way, 
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TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


‘WANIED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 


RE-ENGAGEM 
furviyor’s Office. Five years’ experience. —Address, W, D. No. 103, 
Manor-street, Chelvea, 8.W. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as. YARD 


FOREMAN in a Builée:’s Yard, or to Take Charge of Saw 
Mills. Country or ab Good references,—Address, 8. C. 33, 
Bromehead street. Comme rcial-road East. 


TO THREE-BRANCH HANDS. 


WADED: a Man that can do 








PLUMBING GASFITTING, and PLAIN ZINC-WORK. If 
can do p and preferred. If suitable would be 
constant. ag ag) by. letter only, stating wages required and refer- 
ences, to W. H. Mr, Foster, Printer, High-street, Peckham. None 
but good workmen need apply. 


TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, or on a JOB. Would fill up 

his time with painting and glazing, oF make bimeelf generally use- 

fal. Good reference if required.—Address, L. G. 8, East street, 
Mar chester-square, W. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


TANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

good Seinen, Over 20 years’ experience. Sashes md frames, 

boxing abet ters, or any descriptioa of Joiners’ work, by the piece, at 

moderate prices. Can give first class i:efereaces as to ability, &c. 
Town or country.— Address, F. B 42, Queen-street, Edgware-road. 














W ANTED, by-a Young Man, a good 

PLUMBER, who well understands iron barrel and plain 
zinework, a JOB or PIECE-WOK K. Labour only. Town or country. 
Address, C. R. 9, Belgrave-street South. Pimlico, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WAN TED, by a thoroughly practical, 

epergetic, and sober Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as general 
FORFMAN, or Charge of Job, Thoroughly versed in all branches of 
the building trade. Can get out any kind of detail or working draw- 
ings. A Carpenter and Joiver. Aged 35. Town or country. First- 
class reference from present employer,—Address, 8, L. 8, Lordship- 
terrace, High-road, Tottenham, N 


O BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


\ TANTED, by an experienced BRICK. | 





YT, as ASSISTANT in an Architects or 


Ww ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 
way, Kerb "getting, or Granite Dreesi to TAKE by 
PIECE, by a first-class practical _ of twenty-five years’ exps- 
rience under Dock, Railways, Metropolitan Boards, and ment 
Engineers. One trial. 7 JAMES CRUTCHLEY, No, 7, 

James-place, North-street, P. 


W ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 

WORKING SHOP FOREMAN of porsann, or as General 
Out-door Foreman, by a thoroughly and Staircase 
Hand. Aged 31. Well up in setting out all hisae of work. Would 
have no objection to take piece-work, First-class testimonials from 
London firms. Country not objected te.—Address, H. K. 8, Rodney- 
street North, Barnsbury. 


Wan TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 
a practical BUILDER'S FOREMAN. Carpenter by trate. 

ae good.—Address, J, H. 2 a, Myrtle-street, Queen’s-road, 
siston, 











TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHE&. 


\ ANTED, by a_ respectable 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, Is good three-branch hand, 
thoroughly understands all the p!ambing branches. Good reference. 
State wages. —Address, J. F. 16, Wenlock-road, City-roai. 


‘© BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 





WANTED, by a thoroughly “experienced 


and practical Man (just finished a large Goverament job). a | 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job. | 
Caipenter and Joiner. Agei142 Well up in se'ting out work, we | 
paring working and detail drawings. First clase r rences and testi- | 
monials.—Addrees, SUPRA, Post-office, Netley. near South 


Man, a. 


z 5, 1870. 
T°, LADERTS 298 GUARDIANS. — 4 


in the P pte great ad 
Youth ss KF + RESIDENT. PUPIL, desirous me & thoron, 
ugh, 


giants Adres, ae hes “ys Batder, Overy 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
HE pars who is an experienced 
“ith a SVTUATION tke to 66" permanent.~Addsn, Aa Post 





THE jaar has DISCOVERED the the 
PRINCIPLE of the FLAT ARCH, hers io Fim Joints to H. 

on Columns supporting a Fiat Roof — Arch Builters wishing 
pag Model will please apply, ST. ANDREWS, “ Citizen ” Office, 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF TERRA cons. 
ABD FIRE SANITARY WARE, 


HE Advertiser, who 10 has 1 had many years’ 
exprience in the above, wishes for a R 
MANAGER or GENERAL FOREMAN. tes ‘heen 
mate, Cc. °° on abroad. — Address 
| Caledonian-road, London, N, - » ALPHA, 79, 


| _'TO SLATE MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 


(HE Advertiser, who has 4 
1d esiszaatin bath eee pa 


2 ta for 
tenaeeen or any} of trust connected with the ahove. Fistecl-ne 
i —Apply, by lotions to 8. ©. G. 4, Laurence Pountney bi!!, 




















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by an _ experienced Person, 
aged 36 yeass, . aveatenn as GENERAL CLERE, and | 
having had experience in London‘ and c untry Offices, and Govern- | 
ment incidental accounta—Address, A. B, 19, Eogineer-road, The 








| 


' 
j 
' 
| 


“WANTED, _ by 


Common, Woolwich, Kent. | Office 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. | 
a thoroughly practical 
PLUMBER. a JOB or SITUATION, as nnn oy ar 
py D. Has no bn getean to take yong “i? ‘plecework if 
A good reference can be given.—Address, T. T. No, 25, Star 7 i 


| Bermondsey, Southwark. 


MAKER, 4 JOB to Dig, Make, 4% Burn Bricks, by the | 


1,000, with materials if required.— Address, W. W. 1, Waterioo- 


Place. Upper Clapton. 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 





WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, | 


7 a, as CLERK in a good Firm. Is a good writer 
and aritbmetician, and has an excellent knowledge of book-keeping, 
xe: drawing, &c, Good testimonials.— Address, 649, Office of *' Tne 

der.” 





| 





NTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser, @ first-class Man, well 
th office daties in all its branches, thoroughly 


acquainted w. 
well versed both in thowy eal , prestios desires a y 
MONE. Fishes references, £0. 4 tics, desires a speedy cong 4 








RCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Tas Aavertiaer, 21 years of age, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Is a quick penman. @ll versed in book 

eeping. m.. c'py and trace "drawings with accuracy and despateb, 

aod can ~ —— ew, C. B. J. 10, Trin'ty-square, 








TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
a STTUATION as IMPROVER t» the Bench for tro a 
three years, wages to commence at 34d. per hour,— Address, W. Y. 
| = Church-street, Arlington-s ;uare, Islington. 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c, 


WANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 


Band, constant “EMPLOYMENT as PAPERHANGER avd 





| PAINTER, in Town or country. Good references, A week or two's 


WANTED, by 2 first-rate Quantity and | 


Measuring CLERK, an ENGAGEMENT for three or four 
days per week.—Adcdress, SURVEYOR, 23, Everett street, Russell- 
square, W.C. 





WANTED, by a Man of energy and business | 


experience, a SiTC ATION as WHARF CLERK, or Clerk in 


any capacity. Would represent a firm in Town or country. Is well 


trial preferred.— Address, 654, Office of “ The Bui!der.” 
RCHITECTS, 


WANTED, by a J UNIOR ASSISTANT, 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise. Isa ont 





| dravghtemen, and can prepare finished drawiogs from rough 
| sketches. Also well up in roma and clouring. Good refer- 


acquainted with stone, marble, and general building trades, and a | 


fiost-class salesman, with good connexion.—Address, H. 15, Melton- 
street, Euston-equare. 


WANTED, by a steady Man, an EN. | 


GAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS, | 

~ or Out pomm, or on an Estate. No objection to piecework. Fair 
&e. Testi Js as to ability,&c. Aged 36.— Address, 

W. 1. i Noble-street, Clerkenwell. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


\ J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Constant | 

BERTH as ” PAINTER, PAPERHANGER, and GRAINER 
Teed to having charge of work. First-class reference as to character 
and ability from present employer. Axed 30. Country preferred.— 
Address, W. E. W. care of G. Tolls, West-green, Tottenham. 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLU MBER, GAS, or HOT-WATER FITITER.— 
Address, C. HM. _ ML 21, ialward-street, Dorset-: quare. 





2 10 ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by the advertiser, who is a 
beat oom Moat I a RE-ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT, 
in an Architect’sjUffice. Six years’ experience. Good references. 
Age 21. No objection to the country.— Address, T. J. 53, Kivgsgate- 
street, Winchester, Hants. 


TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED 








by an Artist, Interior Deco- | 


rator, Designer, &c. an ENGAGEMENT, to carry out a job, | 
or otherwise. Thoroughly versed with every style of ornament, | 


Good references, BSpecimevs shown.—Apply, by letter, A, Z. 3, | 
N. 


Canterba: y-terrace, Bali’s Pund-road, 


\ JAN TED, by a thoroughly practical 

BRICKLAYER, a permanent SITUATION. pderstands 
all branches of the trade. Steady and sober in his habita. Guood 
references. Town or country.—Address, C. H. 14, Essex-street, | 
Mare-street, Hackney. 








O PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ TANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi. | 
enced PLUMBER and ZINC WORKER. — — Address, W. B. 
Lavsdown-road, West-green, Tottenham. 


WANTED, ‘O BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 





a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job, by a thesen h! 
practical Map. Has fulfilled the above situation for the last coer 
nh aaa references.— Address, B. W. 26, Grafton-street, Fitzroy- 
8g le 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


J ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 17, who 


had | nd Mg two and three ‘yeas’ ex 


SITUATION, im an Architect and Surveyor’s Office. Can draw pepe, 
» M. Post-office, Pe' 


trace well, &c. 
field, Bante, 


referen cea,— 


7 





‘© CARPENTERS AND BUILD: 


ANTED, a SILUATION, "bY a Young 
Map, aged 21, as CARPENTER and JOINER, Wages, 4c. 
per ach ee if constant,— Address, A. T. 15, Hanover-square, Kenning- 


\ ANTED, b 


ences. Salary moderate.—Address, W. F. 38, Museum -street, W.C. 





1 | \HE Advertiser desires EMPLOYMENT 

as a GENEBAL oe enpn e mag ey DRAUGHTSMAN. Some 

y ars employed on a building estate well practiced ia planing and 

se Crawings for } mana experiesc:d in architects’, <cotuusten, 

and builders’ «ffices, ~ ould 

cls a in the general "tice ph mane Bay 4 No. B01, Oftice of” “The 
a 





NTRACTORS AND $4, seauts 


[HE Advertiner, & aged 24, requires a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as CL) CAs Eight = 
with last employers. No objection te go abroad.—Address, 59, 


Office of “ The Builder.” 


LUMBING WORK WANTED, New or 

_ Jobbing, permanent or otherwise, by a sober and skilled work- 

man of twenty years’ experiesce in the ‘trade.—address. ee. 
care of Mr. C. i 12, Archer-street, a Park, W. 








\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK nay a Bailder’s or Contractor’s Office, by a "Venus 
Man, of active business habits and good experience.—Address, F. B. 
} Heldway' ‘«, 2, Crawford-street, Warner-road, Camberwell New- 





“WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 


PENTER snd JOINER. Used to all kinds of blinds and 


jobbing generally. Has a ig knowledge of plans, en 
| and accounts.—Address, D. 8 


W. 78, Westmiaster ee 5 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTR 


ly 7 ANTED,a SITUATION for s a ‘respectable, | 
well preeurt Youth to learn the business. A premium will 
podem a the first instance, to A. B. Post-office, Bishop | 


WANTED, a SITUATION as WORKING 
MANAGER in Red or Stoneware Pot*ery, or take on rent a | 
er pots, &c.—Address, B. C. 7, 





kiln with clay to make 
Grove-street, Eden-grove, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDER3. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly pracrical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN, GENERAL 

FOREMAN, or CLERK of WORKS. Can design, take out quen- 

tities, estimate, and prepsre wo:king drawings for a'l a. 

Has had great experieuce in levelJiig, setting out buildings, & . 

References and Testimonials, — » 525, Ofice of “ The 
| Builder.” 








A8SONS AND BUILD 


ANTED, by a thoroughl ly com petent Man, 

Mason by ‘made, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as ppm of 

MASONS, or to take entire Charge of a Job. First-class references, 
Address, W. R. 4, 8t. Mary’ hans Lambeth, 8.W. 


HOUSE DECORATO! ble Yy M 
a respecta @ youn ag 
IMPROVEM T in GRAINING and namin. 
good firm. Has been six years in the enndienisAdiiieene, tg bother, 


stating terms, F. D. care of G, Stevens, 28, Liquorpond-street, Gray’s- 
iun-road, London. 


O TOWN TRAVELLERS.—A Gentle- 
map, baving a ecnnexion amongst first-class Builders, De c_- 
rators, and General Painters, will find this an recap to represe nt 
an old-estatl shed London House.—Apply by letter to mat Mess rs. 
tts & Son, 5, Great St. Thomas A post ean Guanes’ reet, E.C. 








MMEDIATE E RE- “ENGAG EMENT 
WANTED, by a competent ASSISTANT. Salary not an « bjec* 
ies Salas drenghemcn, aad wallop ta, cmnracin, Gs 
\¢ ves, 3. s 
anarl Mr. Hutchison, Bruc+-road, Bromley, Bow. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, b z. Joiner’s 
Machine Hand, to WORK GENERAL JOINER, Mortising 
Machine, or Saw Bench. Town or country.— atten, ¢ . BILL, 


| Pierrepoint-row, ee N. 
D CARVERS, & 


E MPLOYMENT. WANTED, by a young 
Man, as WOOD CARVER. Wages not o- an objectas 
a constant situation en have no objection in-giv'ng + small 
bonus to any one ae oe en Oe situation. — 
Address, 652, Office of “ he Bul jer.” 
RCHITBCTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N perienoed CLERK of WORKS 


Pin an: pre # GEMENT. Proficient —* 
and meas>rer.—Address, X. Y. P. st-office, Bo eedik. 


QUALIFIED Managing ASSISTANT 


oe are a RE-ENGAGEMENT. He is competent to take 
of Has had 

















mee ve public works, and is bie sto pl 
jence on extensi resom - 
Addzesa, CG, T. Fe care of Henry Green ertising Agent, 
Liverpool, 
ToC BUILDERS. 

YOUNG MAN, ed 19, who has been 
yous ab the Rinch and wie: or an EN 3AGE- 
eae as IMPBOVER.—Address, JOHN DaVID, at 

Mr t’s, Brimpton, Berka. 





A. GENTLEMAN, who, bus hed, 
an ARCH 


OFFICE, with a vw to obteining a Partnership 
in a firm of standing. Good salary expected until arrangem:.t> 


are come to.— Address, P.I Post-office, Ban bury, Oxon. 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT desires an EN- 





GAGEMENT. U. and levelling, aod is 
a neat draughtsman, Salary moderate.—Addres, A. B 11, Commer- 
cial-road, = Monmouthshire. 





IMBER TRADE.— WANTED, a RE 


ENGAGEMENT as SALESMAN, YARD FOREMAN, &e, by a 
ustrious. Three 


ae aged 28. Quick, active, and ind years 
Eee os Salary no object.— WILLIAM, No. 9, 


S Gicer teak Kernington Park-road, 8.K. 
0 ARCHITECTS, &c. 


T 
HE i Advertiser, who is a very quick first- first- 
general DRAUGHTEMAN and DES 
Permanent — —Address, A. F. nie Ome 





EMPLOYMENT. 
road, Barnesbury, N. 


IMBER TRADE. — WANTED, by the 
Advertiser, well known in the trade, a RE- Sapbaadasnaee, 

is TOWN or COUNTRY TEA TRAVELLER. Good references to former 
See aan ALPHA, 25, Cleveland-road, Dowaham-road, 








A N T TED, by a ‘thoroughly practical 
energetic of many years’ experience, a SITUA- 
a as Glink of WOuKS ot MANAG wg — Excellent 





ANTED,a Srl UATION, bya Carpenter 


ad Joiner, w well up in stairs, shop dunia, boxing shutters, 


sarbes, frames, and —_— building. Can take charg 
ofa bonny 3 job as Podiiien haces Weger ety Age rea 
Addr T. 1, eave? Clapham seed. 








TO ARCHITECTS, 

A he Advertiser, bed 22, desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT in an 

Tanta see” 


Address, J, M. Office of “The Builder. 





BUILDERS. 
HE Advetticer wubes to APPRENTICE 


a YOUTH, aged 17, for three years to the BRICK 
Address, stat'ng terms and all 


LAYING.— 
paiticuiars, to G. B.. 32, Browa«treet, 


D PAINTER3., 


GOOD WRITER and PAINTER, can do 
dros, WHITEE'S8, hse Batoer aston! ate So meen 


SITUATION ON WANTED, ), by a Young 


Man, as CARPENTER or JOINER. Can an Venetian 
U to Wages 





blinds, ba not sach an objec’ »s coustant 
pan seas ey Town or country. yo adress, A. 47, Westboume Park- 








Ax ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR of 


attainments requires of MANAGING 
nt Oe pe Land surveying 


and leveling. ,, Vaantities, - Perspective. —Address, BIG M4, Odice of 








YOUNG 1 MAN, age i 20 “3 te want of 
a SITUATION as IM pa wae! fe a oy i a aby - 
poe ate et Address, F. B. 3 fremple-lase, 





FIRST-CLASS “STAIRCASE HAN D, 
piece oF ‘cure Town or cout. 1 Paperintrnd apy quan- 
tity of staircase D: 


10, Selhurst New-road 
South No: wood, Suztey, 





B. yanston-equare, W. 





